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The  publisher  offers  these  excursions  to  the  public  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  be  useful  as  a  guide  to  tourists  visiting  the  City 
and  district,  and  also  to  the  citizens  when  making  pleasure  ex- 
cursions from  the  City  in  the  "  sweet  summer  time."  To  excite  an 
interest  in  the  localities,  brief  historical  sketches  and  curious 
legends  have  been  interwoven  with  descriptions  of  scenery.  Care 
has  been  taken  in  the  collection  of  the  materials  to  make  the  work 
reliable  as  a  historical  guide  to  the  district  around  Dundee.  It 
wTould  be  presumptious  to  say  that  the  work  is  free  from  mistakes, 
but  where  such  do  occur  they  have  been  committed  inadvertently. 
The  publisher  has  been  indebted  to  many  friends  for  the  photo- 
graphs from  which  the  illustrations  have  been  taken,  and  to  them 
all  he  begs  to  return  his  most  grateful  thanks. 
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DUNDEE 


INTRODUCTION— DUNDEE  AND  ITS  SURROUNDINGS. 

By  way  of  introduction  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  a  word  or 
two  concerning  the  city  from  which  we  mean  to  radiate  in  the 
course  of  the  series  of  Rambles  that  form  the  subject  of  this  little 
volume.  Dundee  ranks  in  population  and  commercial  enterprise 
as  the  third  city  in  Scotland.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  jute  trade 
and  the  home  of  an  enterprising  and  industrious  population.  It 
can  boast  of  great  antiquity,  and  it  figured  prominently  in  the 
stirring  events  of  Scottish  history.  From  a  small  village  nestling 
under  the  protection  of  a  Druidical  stronghold  erected  on  a  black 
frowning  rock  on  the  shore  of  the  Tay,  it  gradually  grew  in  size 
and  importance  till  it  now  covers  an  area  of  many  miles  in  extent 
and  contains  a  population  of  160,000  souls.  The  period  of  its 
greatest  prosperity  has  been  within  the  last  sixty  years,  during 
which  it  has  made  great  leaps  in  wealth  and  population  till  it  has 
attained  its  present  proud  position  amongst  the  cities  of  the 
empire, 

Dundee  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Firth  of  Tay  at  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  from  the  junction  of 
the  river  with  the  sea.  At  Dundee  the  Tay  is  two  miles  in 
breadth,  and  flowing  between  bold  and  elevated  shores  is  really  a 
noble  and  majestic  river.  The  city  is  built  on  a  series  of  ridges 
rising  terrace-like  from  the  shore  to  the  Law,  a  bold  picturesque 
hill  five  hundred  feet  high,  which  overlooks  the  city  on  the  north. 
Viewed  from  the  river  Dundee  makes  a  pretty  picture,  and  fully 
justifies  the  favourite  appellation  of  u  Bonnie  Dundee." 

The  Tay  is  the  great  channel  of  communication  between 
Dundee  and  the  outer  world.  The  Harbour  is  spacious,  and  affords 
accommodation  for  vessels  of  large  tonnage  that  put  into  the  port 
in  great  numbers,  bringing  cargoes  of  jute  from  Calcutta  every 
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year.  Communication  by  steamers  is  also  maintained  between 
London,  Hull,  Hamburg,  Newcastle,  Belfast,  Liverpool,  and 
New  York.  The  Railway  Stations  are  adjacent  to  the  Harbour, 
consequently  all  strangers  from  distant  parts  first  set  foot  in  the 
lower  district  of  the  city.  Assuming  that  these  Rambles  may  be  of 
service  to  tourists  and  strangers  sojourning  for  a  time  in  Dundee, 
we  will  first  conduct  them  through  the  city,  taking  the  Harbour 
and  Railway  Stations  as  a  point  of  departure. 

Passengers  by  the  Dundee,  Perth,  &  London  Steam  Shipping 
Company's  steamers  are  landed  at  the  Company's  berth  at  the 
north-east  corner  of  Victoria  Dock.  Adjacent  to  the  steamers' 
berth  is  the  East  Railway  Station,  which  affords  communication 
with  Aberdeen  and  the  north-east  coast.  Visitors  to  the  city 
arriving  at  either  of  these  landing-places  proceed  westward  by 
Dock  Street.  The  Custom  House,  a  large  isolated  building  on 
the  left,  and  the  Sailors'  Home  on  the  right,  are  the  first  objects 
of  interest  that  meet  the  eye.  Dock  Street  is  a  handsome 
thoroughfare,  running  parallel  to  King  William  and  Earl  Grey 
Docks,  the  oldest  of  the  Harbour  works.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
Mid  Quay,  or  Queen's  Quay,  is  the  Royal  Arch,  which  was  reared 
to  commemorate  the  visit  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort  to 
Dundee  in  the  year  1844.  Access  to  the  High  Street  may  be 
had  by  Commercial  Street  or  Castle  Street.  Such  is  the  east 
approach.  The  western  approach  is  by  the  Caledonian  and  N.B. 
Railways,  and  their  stations  are  situated  in  South  Union  Street, 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Harbour.  The  N.B.,  or  Tay 
Bridge  Station,  is  quite  close  to  the  river,  and  adjoining,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Esplanade,  is  the 
Tay  Ferries  Harbour,  from  whence  steamers  cross  the  river  to 
Newport.  The  Tay  Bridge  Railway  Station,  a  low  level,  is  very 
commodious,  but  the  buildings  are  by  no  means  striking.  The 
line  is  joined  by  means  of  a  tunnel  running  under  Dock  Street, 
with  the  Arbroath  line,  and  forms  a  connection  with  Arbroath, 
Montrose,  Aberdeen,  and  the  north.  The  Caledonian  Railway 
{Station  is  a  handsome  building  in  mixed   Gothic   style,   and  is 
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ornamented  with  a  clock  tower  on  the  southern  elevation.  It  is 
the  terminus  of  the  old  Dundee  and  Perth  line,  now  connected 
with  the  whole  through  traffic  on  the  Caledonian  system. 

Arriving  with  either  the  N.B.  or  Caledonian  Railway  the 
visitor  can  reach  the  High  Street  either  by  Union  Street  or 
Whitehall  Street.  Union  Street,  which  runs  in  a  straight  line  to 
the  Nethergate,  is  a  spacious  thoroughfare  with  substantial  build- 
ings and  handsome  shops.  The  gradient  is  rather  steep,  and  since 
the  opening  up  of  Whitehall  Crescent  and  Whitehall  Street  the 
bulk  of  the  traffic  has  been  diverted  from  Union  Street.  In  front 
of  the  Caledonian  Station  a  large  area  has  been  opened  up  into 
which  Dock  Street,  Union  Street,  and  Whitehall  Street  debouch. 
Turning  up  Whitehall  Street,  a  fine  quadrant  sweeps  round  and 
opens  into  Greenmarket,  a  fine  square  where  the  public  markets 
are  held.  In  the  centre  of  the  Crescent  stands  Gilfillan  Memorial 
Church,  erected  by  the  congregation  that  seceded  from  School 
Wynd  U.P.  Church  with  the  Rev.  D.  Macrae.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Church  the  south  side  of  the  Crescent  is  still  unbuilt, 
but  the  north  side  is  now  almost  completed.  The  large  and 
splendid  buildings  erected  by  Mr  Justice,  cabinetmaker,  occupies 
the  west  corner,  and  the  show-rooms,  which  are  on  a  grand  and 
extensive  scale,  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  gaze  of  a  stranger. 
Whitehall  Street  is  a  short  spacious  thoroughfare,  and  the  build- 
ings are  the  finest  in  the  city.  About  the  centre  of  the  street,  on 
the  west,  you  observe  Whitehall  Chambers,  erected  by  Messrs 
Dickie  &  Paul,  and  Palace  Buildings,  erected  by  Mr  William 
Kidd,  stationer,  the  publisher  of  this  work.  The  shop  has  a 
grand  frontage,  and  the  building  in  ornate  Gothic,  designed  by 
Mr  Keith,  architect,  is  a  type  of  the  general  architecture  of  the 
street.  At  the  north-east  corner  are  Blakeney's  Buildings,  occu- 
pied by  Messrs  Draffen  &  Jarvie,  drapers,  and  on  the  east  corner 
Scrymgeour's  Buildings,  which  are  occupied  by  Mr  J.  B.  Hurrie, 
draper.  Whitehall  Street  joins  the  High  Street  at  the  west  end, 
where  it  forms  a  junction  with  the  Nethergate.  A  few  yards 
eastward,   in  the  centre  of  the  High  Street  on  the  south  side, 
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stands  the  Town  House,  from  whence  by  omnibus  or  tram  car  you 
can  travel  through  the  city  in  any  direction. 

The  High  Street  is  a  fine  oblong,  broad,  and  handsome  street,  and 
a  favourite  resort  of  the  citizens  in  the  evenings  and  on  all  public 
occasions.  The  most  important  building  in  this  street  is  the  Town 
House,  a  massive  piece  of  architecture,  surmounted  with  a  spire. 
It  has  a  piazza  in  front,  popularly  called  the  "  Pillars. "  The 
Town  House  was  erected  in  1736.  The  upper  storeys  were  long 
used  as  the  Tolbooth  or  prison.  Behind  the  Town  House  is  the 
Vault  and  St.  Clement's  Lane,  and  further  east,  on  the  same  side, 
is  Tindal's  Wynd,  these  localities  being  now  nearly  all  that  has 
been  left  of  Old  Dundee.  All  the  main  thoroughfares  run  into 
the  High  Street.  Reform  Street  leads  off  on  the  north  and  joins 
Albert  Square.  Bank  Street,  in  which  are  the  Advertiser  Office 
and  Kinnaird  Hall  buildings,  brauches  off  Reform  Street  to  the 
w7est ;  and  at  the  top  of  the  street  on  the  same  side  is  Lamb's 
Temperance  Hotel.  Albert  Square  is  a  fine  open  space.  In  the 
centre  stands  the  Albert  Institute,  containing  the  Free  Library, 
Museum,  and  Art  Galleries.  On  the  west  side  of  the  square  is  the 
General  Post  Office,  and  adjoining  is  the  High  School.  Amongst 
other  buildings  surrounding  the  Square  are  the  Eastern  Club  on 
the  south,  and  the  Exchange  on  the  north.  A  steam  car  from  this 
point  will  give  you  a  fine  run  up  Meadow  Place,  Victoria  Road, 
Dens  Road,  and  Dura  Street  to  the  Morgan  Hospital,  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  in  the  city.  You  are  now  in  the  eastern  suburb, 
and  fully  a  mile  from  either  High  Street  or  Post  Office.  The 
Baxter  Park  is  adjacent  to  the  Morgan  Hospital.  Enter  the  Park 
by  the  north  gate  from  Pitkerro  Road  and  admire  the  tastefully 
laid  out  grounds.  In  a  large  pavilion  in  the  centre  of  the  Park 
there  is  a  full  length  statue  of  Sir  David  Baxter,  the  generous 
donor  of  this  noble  Park.  Leaving  the  Park  by  the  south  gate 
you  can  take  a  tramcar  in  Arbroath  Road  to  Victoria  Bridge, 
where  you  can  join  the  steam  car  on  its  return  journey  to  High 
Street.  From  the  High  Street  you  may  continue  the  journey  to 
•Lochee  by  the  steam   car,       You  go  west  along  Nethergate,  and 
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pass  Whitehall  Street  and  Union  Street  already  mentioned.  At 
the  west  corner  of  Union  Street  is  situated  the  Royal  Hotel.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  Nethergate  you  observe  the  town  Churches, 
three  in  number,  forming  one  grand  pile,  with  the  Old  Steeple,  or 
St.  Mary's  Tower,  which  was  built  by  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
in  the  twelth  century.  Lindsay  Street  strikes  off  Nethergate  at 
the  west  side  of  the  Churches,  and  running  north,  crosses  Overgate 
and  leads  to  Court  House  Square,  in  which  the  Court  House, 
Police  Buildings  and  the  Jail  are  situated.  On  the  west  side  of 
North  Lindsay  Street  are  the  offices  of  the  Dundee  Courier  &  Weekly 
Nexus,  Continuing  westward  and  passing  Free  St.  Paul's  Church 
on  the  south  and  St.  Enoch's  Parish  Church  on  the  north  side  of  the 
street,  the  car  turns  up  South  Tay  Street  and  crosses  the  Overgate 
at  West  Port.  The  road  to  Lochee  leads  past  some  large  factories 
and  iron  works,  and  as  you  whirl  on  you  obtain  a  good  view  of  the 
old  Castle  of  Dudhope  on  the  high  ground  to  the  right,  with  the 
Barrack  Park  behind.  There  is  nothing  of  peculiar  interest  in 
Lochee,  but  as  the  distance  covered  by  the  car  from  High  Street 
is  nearly  two  miles,  you  thereby  obtain  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
city.  From  the  terminus  in  High  Street,  Lochee,  the  roads  to  Coupar 
Angus,  Blairgowrie,  and  Newtyle  branch  off,  which  will  be 
described  in  the  course  of  the  rambles.  Instead  of  returning  by 
the  car  you  should  take  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Balgay  Park 
and  cemetery  while  you  are  in  this  district.  The  direct  route  is  by 
Ancrum  Road,  which  strikes  off  the  road  to  Lochee,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  termination  of  the  tramway  line.  But 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  returning  by  the  route  you  came,  you 
could  pick  your  way  to  the  Park  through  the  cross  lanes  without 
much  difficulty.  "  A  gude  Scotch  tongue  "  and  an  inquiring  turn 
of  mind  will  serve  you  in  good  stead.  Balgay  Hill  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  of  public  parks.  It  consists  of  a  wood  crowned 
isolated  ridge  or  hill,  and  though  it  has  been  laid  out  artificially  to 
some  extent,  all  its  natural  features  of  rugged  rocks  and  woodland 
groves  have  been  left  in  their  original  condition.  The  Hill  is 
divided  into  two  equal  portions  by  a  deep  rocky  ravine,  which 
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is  spanned  by  a  graceful  airy-looking  iron  bridge.  The  western 
portion  of  the  hill  is  laid  out  as  a  cemetery,  and  the  eastern  is 
devoted  to  the  purpose  of  recreation.  You  could  spend  hours  roam- 
ing about  in  this  beautiful  and  romantic  hill.  Leave  the  Park 
either  by  the  south  or  west  gates,  both  of  which  will  bring  you  to 
Blackness  Road,  from  which  you  can  find  your  way  by  any  of  the 
connecting  streets  to  Perth  Road,  where  you  will  find  a  horse  car 
that  will  take  you  to  the  High  Street  or  the  Post  Office.  On  the 
journey  citywards  you  pass  the  Western  Cemetery  and  numerous 
handsome  mansions  in  the  Perth  Road  suburbs.  At  the  junction 
of  Perth  Road  and  Hawkhill,  on  the  south  side  of  the  line,  you 
observe  M'Cheyne  Memorial  Free  Church.  Further  east,  on 
the  north,  is  St.  Peter's  Church  and  Churchyard,  which  is 
associated  with  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  R.  Murray  M'Cheyne ; 
Ryehill  U.P.  Church;  then,  on  the  north,  St.  Mark's  Parish  Church, 
and  St.  John's  Free  Church  on  the  south,  with  their  handsome 
spires,  are  all  passed  on  the  journey.  In  Nethergate  you  pass  the 
University  College  buildings  and  grounds  on  the  north  side,  the 
Queen's  Hotel,  a  noble  pile  on  the  south,  and  further  east  St. 
Andrew's  R.C.  Pro-Cathedral  on  the  same  side. 

You  have  thus  made  the  circuit  of  the  city  by  the  tramway 
lines,  but  there  are  many  streets  which  have  not  been  traversed, 
and  many  places  of  interest  still  to  be  visited.  Starting  on  foot 
from  the  High  Street  in  an  easterly  direction  two  lines  of 
thoroughfares  branch  off  on  either  side  of  the  Clydesdale  Bank 
Buildings,  and  run  eastwards  nearly  in  parallel  lines.  The  one  on 
the  right  is  Seagate,  which  continues  the  road  from  Broughty 
Ferry.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Seagate,  and  forming  the  east 
corner  of  Castle  Street,  is  the  Royal  British  Hotel,  and  immedi- 
ately beyond,  on  the  summit  of  the  old  Castle  Hill,  is  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal  Church,  surmounted  with  a  tall  handsome  spire.  Sea- 
gate itself  is  a  long,  winding,  narrow  street,  many  of  the  houses 
having  an  old  dilapidated  appearance.  The  Murraygate,  running 
parallel  with  Seagate,  is  a  fine  broad  thoroughfare.  It  forms  a 
junction  with  the  Cowgate  and  Wellgate     The  former,  continuing 
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in  an  easterly  direction,  ends  in  Constable  Street.  On  the 
left  Princes  Street  strikes  off  Cowgate,  and,  continuing 
eastward,  branches  off  at  Victoria  Street  into  the 
Arbroath,  Forfar,  Tealing,  and  Pitkerro  Roads.  In  Cow- 
gate  may  be  seen  an  old  gateway  or  Port,  from  the  summit 
of  which  Wishart  preached  while  the  Plague  was  raging 
in  the  town.  Wellgate  leads  to  Hilltown,  a  steep  street 
which  forms  the  main  thoroughfare  to  the  higher  parts  of  the 
city.  By  Hilltown  or  Constitution  Road  access  can  be  had  to 
the  Law  Hill,  from  the  summit  of  which  a  magnificent  view  can 
be  obtained.  Overgate,  which  leads  from  the  north-west  end  of 
the  High  Street,  is  a  narrow,  old  fashioned  street,  which,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  is  often  congested  with  traffic.  It  joins  West 
Port,  an  open,  irregular  square,  from  which  Hawkhill  and 
Scouringburn  branch  off,  the  former  joining  Perth  Road,  and  the 
latter  Lochee  Road.  But  no  stranger  should  quit  Dundee  without 
enjoying  a  walk  on  the  Esplanade.  The  eastern  approach  is  at 
the  foot  of  Union  Street,  and  the  walk  along  the  river  side  is 
one  of  the  finest  promenades  in  the  Kingdom.  The  view  of  the 
river,  the  bold  shores  of  Fife,  and  the  gigantic  structure  of  the 
Tay  Bridge,  strike  every  one  with  admiration.  The  picturesque 
suburb  of  Newport  is  immediately  opposite.  Should  you  wish 
to  test  the  stability  of  the  Bridge  you  will  get  a  train  for  Newport 
almost  every  hour.  A  run  across  the  Bridge  to  Newport  and  a 
sail  back  with  the  Ferry  steamers  makes  a  pleasant  little  excursion. 
If  you  wish  to  visit  Broughty  Ferry,  the  fashionable  suburb  of 
the  city,  with  its  old  castle,  trains  to  the  Ferry  are  convenient 
and  cheap.  There  is  a  good  beach  at  the  Ferry,  and  in  the 
season  bathing  coaches,  and  other  accessories  of  a  seaside  watering 
place,  cater  for  the  amusement  of  visitors.  The  docks,  four  in  all, 
are  also  worthy  of  a  visit.  And  now  after  this  brief  survey  of  the 
city  and  suburbs,  you  will  enjoy  with  greater  zest  the  rambles  on 
which  we  propose  to  start. 


A  SERIES  OF  EXCURSIONS 

GROUND    DUNDEE. 


WHERE  TO  GO  !     WHA  T  TO  SEE  ! 


I.— A  CIRCULAR  TOUR  AROUND  DUNDEE. 

For  an  afternoon  excursion  nothing  better  could  be  recom- 
mended than  what  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  "  a  circular  tour 
around  Dundee."  The  excursion  I  propose  can  best  be  enjoyed  on 
foot,  and  a  good  pedestrian  may  accomplish  it  easily  in  the  course 
of  a  summer  afternoon.  You  may  walk  from  west  to  east,  or 
from  east  to  west  as  suits  your  fancy,  but  for  my  own  part  I 
prefer  the  former  direction,  especially  if  the  afternoon  is  selected, 
as  you  have  the  advantage  of  the  sun  at  your  back,  which  is  more 
agreeable  than  when  shining  full  in  your  face.  If  domiciled  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  take  the  car  at  the  High  Street  for  Lochee,  from 
whence  you  can  start  fresh  and  vigorous  on  a  fine  country  ramble. 

Beginning  the  walk  in  High  Street,  Lochee,  proceed  north- 
ward by  the  Coupar  Angus  Road,  passing  the  U.P.  Church  with 
its  graceful  spire,  and  on  your  right  the  gateway  and  grounds  of 
Clement  Park,  the  residence  of  Mr  Cox,  and  on  the  left  the  gate- 
house and  grounds  of  Camperdown  House,  the  residence  of  the 
Earl  of  that  ilk.  The  Camperdown  family  were  originally  the 
Duncans  of  Lundie,  an  ancient  Forfarshire  family  who  were  long 
connected  with  Dundee.  Admiral  Adam  Duncan,  a  distinguished 
naval  officer,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  a  reward  for  the  brilliant 
victory  he  obtained  over  the  Dutch  fleet  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  De  Winter,  off  Camperdown,  on  11th  October,  1797. 
He  was  created  Viscount  Duncan  of  Camperdown   and   Baron 
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Lundie.  In  1831,  his  successor,  Robert  Dundas  Duncan,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  famous  Admiral,  was  created  the  first  Earl  of 
Camperdown.  The  present  Earl  is  the  third  who  has  held  the 
title.  He  is  a  gentleman  well  known  in  Dundee  for  his  liberality 
and  public  spirit,  and  takes  a  lively  interest  in  politics  and  social 
reform.  Within  the  grounds,  which  are  extensive  and  tastefully 
laid  out,  the  figure  head  of  the  Dutch  Admiral's  ship  is  preserved 
as  a  relic  of  the  battle.  A  short  distance  beyond  the  gate,  in 
the  shades  of  the  dark  green  wood,  a  road  branches  off  to  the 
right  called  King's  Cross  Road.  Follow  this  road  for  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  and  you  emerge  from  the  woods  on  a  wide  open  plain, 
and  the  whole  expanse  of  the  valley  of  Strathmartine  from  the 
Law  to  the  Sidlaws  opens  up  to  view. 

We  have  already  walked  a  good  way  by  green  fields  and  shady 
lanes,  but  still  we  are  scarcely  beyond  the  suburbs  of  the  city. 
We  have  got  on  the  north  side  of  the  Law.  Lochee,  with  the  tall 
imposing  stalk  of  Camperdown  Jute  Works,  is  just  over  the 
fields  of  Dry  burgh,  a  little  way  to  the  south  west.  Half  a  mile  to 
the  eastward  you  see  the  chimney  stalks  and  house  tops  of  the 
suburb  of  Coldside  and  Butterburn  struggling  over  the  shoulder  of 
the  hill. 

We  are  treading  on  historic  ground.  The  fields  between  you 
and  the  Law  Hill  were  the  scene  of  an  ancient  battlefield.  Old 
historians  tell  us  that  a  sanguinary  battle  between  the  Scots  and 
Picts  was  fought  here,  in  the  year  834.  At  that  time  the  country 
was  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  Pictland  and  Scotland.  The 
capital  of  the  Picts  was  at  Abernethy  on  the  Earn,  and  the  Scots 
held  the  country  to  the  north  and  west  of  Perthshire.  The  rival 
kings  "were  continually  at  war  with  each  other,  varying  fortunes 
following  their  arms.  About  the  time  referred  to  Alpin  was  King 
of  Scotland,  and  Br  tide  was  King  of  Pictland.  Alpin  had  beaten 
the  Picts  in  a  battle  near  Forfar,  and  marching  southward,  took 
possession  of  Dundee  and  the  fort  and  castle  on  the  Law  Hill. 
Brude  mustered  a  strong  force,  and  marched  against  Alpin  to 
retrieve  his  former  losses,   and  here  the  encounter  took  place. 
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Alpin  drew  up  his  army  on  the  north-western  slopes  of  the  Law  to 
defend  his  position.  Brude  advanced  from  the  north,  and  charged 
on  the  Scottish  lines.  The  onset  was  fierce,  and  the  left  wing  of 
the  Scots  gave  way.  Alpin,  watching  the  battle  from  the  hill, 
and  seeing  his  men  wavering,  ran  towards  them,  checked  their 
flight,  and  rallied  his  flying  soldiers.  His  presence  inspired  the 
men  with  fresh  courage,  and  headed  by  their  king  the  Scots 
charged  the  enemy  with  resistless  fury.  At  that  critical  moment 
the  camp  followers  of  the  Pictish  army  appeared  in  martial  array, 
advancing  over  the  heights  of  Clatto  on  the  north.  Under  the 
impression  that  this  was  a  body  of  fresh  troops  sent  to  reinforce 
the  enemy,  the  Scots  gave  way  all  along  their  line.  The  Picts 
seeing  their  advantage,  charged  with  renewed  vigour,  and  totally 
routed  the  Scots.  In  the  retreat  Alpin  was  taken  prisoner  and 
beheaded  by  the  Pictish  King.  The  place  of  his  execution  is 
oalled  King's  Cross,  and  the  grave  where  he  was  buried  is  called 
Pitalpin,  the  pit  or  grave  of  Alpin.  Pitalpy  or  Pitalpin  is  a  mile 
west  from  the  field  of  battle,  near  the  Coupar  Angus  Road,  and 
about  half-a-mile  north  of  Lochee.  The  old  chroniclers  do  not 
agree  as  to  the  date  of  this  conflict,  some  of  them  giving  the  date 
a  century  earlier,  but  tradition,  which  always  contains  a  certain 
amount  of  truth,  warrants  us  in  believing  that  a  battle  of  more  or 
less  importance  was  fought  in  this  vicinity,  and  that  a  king  of 
the  name  of  Elpin  or  Alpin  was  among  the  slain, 
On  Clatto  Moor,  a  mile  north  of  the  Law — 

"  Rome,  the  Empress  of  the  world, 
Of  yore  her  eagle  wings  unfurled." 

Traces  of  a  Eoman  Camp  are  said  to  exist  on  the  Moor.  In  later 
times  Wallace  and  his  army  encamped  on  the  same  ground  before 
he  besieged  Dundee,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  Monk 
encamped  his  forces  here,  from  whence  he  advanced  and  surprised 
and  sacked  the  town.  The  Moor  is  now  devoted  to  a  more 
useful  purpose  ;  a  reservoir  for  the  supply  of  water  to  Dundee 
has   been   constructed   on  its  summit.     King's    Cross   Epidemic 
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Hospital  is  situated  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  is  a  handsome 
building,  and  fitted  up  with  every  appliance  for  the  nursing  of 
fever  patients,  and  the  total  cost  exceeded  .£26,000.  A  new  line 
of  railway,  the  first  section  of  the  projected  Suburban  Railway, 
forms  a  junction  with  the  Dundee  and  Newtyle  line,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  King's  Cross  bridge. 

King's  Cross  Road  runs  eastward,  parallel  with  the  Law  Hill, 
and  joins  the  Stratum artine  Road  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
town.  But  we  wish  to  continue  our  ramble  further  into  the 
country.  Turn  to  the  left  at  the  angle  of  the  wood,  and  follow  an 
unfrequented  path  till  you  strike  the  Gelly  burn,  a  small  streamlet 
that  issues  from  the  wood,  and  meanders  its  course  over  the  open 
plain  in  an  easterly  direction.  A  well  beaten  path  down  the  burn- 
side  will  bring  you  to  Strathmartine  Road,  at  the  south  end  of  the 
pretty  village  of  Downfield.  Neat  cottages  and  handsome  villas 
and  tastefully  kept  gardens  line  both  sides  of  the  main  road.  The 
village  has  sprung  into  importance  within  recent  years,  and  is  fast 
becoming  a  favourite  residence  of  the  middle  class  merchants  and 
business  men,  who  here  find  a  healthy  rural  retreat  for  their 
families  away  from  the  smoke  and  bustle  of  the  reeking  town. 
Downfield  is  about  two  miles  from  the  High  Street  of  Dundee, 
and  can  be  reached  by  'bus  or  railway,  the  Baldovan  Station  of 
the  Newtyle  Railway  being  situated  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
village.  There  is  a  post-office,  with  telegraph  office,  a  branch  of 
the  telephone  line,  a  few  shops,  a  school,  a  Free  Church,  a  U.P. 
Church,  and  other  necessities  of  civilization,  while  a  fine  walk  of 
a  mile  to  the  eastward  will  take  you  to  the  Parish  Church  of 
Mains  and  Strathmartine.  The  village  is  delightfully  situated  on 
the  level  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  plain  of  Strathmore,  but  the 
country  around  is  rather  bare  and  flat,  which  must  render  the 
situation  rather  exposed  in  winter. 

That  large  building  within  an  enclosure  on  the  right  hand  side 
of  the  road  beyond  the  railway  station  is  the  Baldovan  Industrial 
School.  It  is  rather  a  handsome  structure,  and  the  grounds  are 
tastefully  laid  out.     This  School  is  the  boys'  section  of  the  Dundee 
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Industrial  School.  There  is  accommodation  for  two  hundred  boys, 
and  the  Institution  has  been  the  means  of  rescuing  many  poor 
waifs  from  a  life  of  misery  and  crime. 

Passing  the  Industrial  School,  you  strike  off  to  the  right  by  a  road 
riming  eastward  by  the  course  of  the  Dichty  Water.  Passing  a  large 
Bleachfield  and  the  wood-covered  heights  on  which  stands  Baldovan 
House,  the  seat  of  Sir  Reginald  Ogilvy,  on  the  left,  you  at  length 
join  the  Mains  and  Tealing  road  at  the  Bridge  of  Dichty.  Above 
and  below  the  bridge  the  banks  of  the  stream  are  high  and  wooded. 
There  is  a  quiet  sylvan  beauty  about  the  scenery  here  that  might 
tempt  you  to  linger  and  lounge  on  the  parapet  of  the  old  bridge. 
North  from  the  bridge  the  road  climbs  over  a  steep  ridge.  Trees 
grow  on  either  side,  and  the  banks  of  the  cutting  are  clothed  with 
broom  and  whin  bushes.  Half  way  up  the  brae  is  the  approach 
to  Baldovan  House,  with  the  pretty  porter's  lodge  and  tree-shaded 
avenue.  The  Ogilvys  of  Baldovan  are  a  branch  of  the  Airlie 
family,  which  sprung  from  Gilchrist,  Earl  of  Angus.  Sir  John 
Ogilvy,  the  late  baronet,  was  Member  of  Parliament  for  Dundee 
sixteen  years.  He  was  an  amiable  gentleman,  warmly  esteemed 
by  all  classes.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
county,  and  was  foremost  in  all  philanthropic  movements  of  the 
day,  and  in  which  he  was  ably  seconded  by  his  devoted  lady. 
Through  their  united  exertions  an  Asylum  for  Imbeciles  was 
founded  on  their  estate,  and  the  Dundee  Industrial  School  owed 
much  to  his  exertion.  For  many  years  he  was  President  of  the 
Dundee  Royal  Infirmary,  an  Institution  in  which  he  took  a  deep 
interest.  He  died  about  three  years  ago,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son  Sir  Reginald,  a  gentleman  as  widely  known  as 
his  lamented  father  for  his  philanthropic  and  public  spirit. 
The  roa  *  leads  to  Tealing  and  the  foot  of  the  Sidlaws,  and 
over  the  hills  to  Glamis,  in  the  Valley  of  Strathmore.  But  we 
are  not  going  so  far,  not  half  so  far  on  the  present  occasion. 
Indeed  we  have  gone  a  few  steps  off  the  line  of  route,  just  to  have 
a  look  over  the  parapet  of  the  bridge.  Turn  back  in  the  direction 
of  the  town  for  a  couple  of  hundred  yards,  to  the  Parish  Kirk  of 
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Mains  and  Strathmartine,  which  stands  by  the  roadside  at  the 
angle  of  the  Trottick  road,  which  runs  east  by  the  course  of  the 
Dichty.  The  Parish  Kirk  is  a  plain  building,  with  not  the 
slightest  architectural  pretensions,  except  its  long  windows,  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  granary  or  a  jute  warehouse.  It  was  built  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  to  accommodate  the  parish- 
ioners after  the  parishes  of  Mains  and  Strathmartine  were  united. 
There  is  a  graveyard  around  the  church,  but  the  gate  is  lockedr 
and  the  enclosure  wall  is  high,  so  that  there  is  evidently  "  no  ad- 
mission except  on  business,"  or  on  Sabbath. 

Continuing  our  walk  eastward  by  the  Trottick  road,  you  pass 
a  neat  Clachan  and  more  Bleachfield  works,  and  about  a  mile 
further  the  valley  opens  out  on  either  side  of  the  Dichty  into  wide 
sweeping  haughs  of  rich  green  verdure.  On  the  right  another 
little  stream — Gelly  burn — issues  from  a  deep  wooded  dell,  and 
joins  the  Dichty.  This  is  the  Den  of  Mains,  one  of  the  most 
romantic  spots  in  the  vicinity  of  Dundee,  and  a  favourite  resort  of 
all  classes  of  the  community  in  the  summer  season.  The  bottom 
of  the  dell  and  the  sloping  sides  are  clothed  with  velvety  turf,  and 
wild  flowers  grow  in  rich  luxuriance^  the  primrose,  "  eldest 
daughter  of  the  spring,"  peeps  its  modest  head  in  shady  nooks, 
and  stately  trees  adorn  the  banks.  Near  its  head  the  Den 
narrows  into  the  proportions  of  a  ravine,  the  sides  are  steep  and 
rocky,  and  the  little  burn — the  Gelly — trickles  over  a  ledge  of 
broken  rocks  like  a  mimic  waterfall.  In  the  deepest  recesses  of 
the  dell  there  is  a  well  of  fine  spring  water,  on  which,  it  is  believed, 
the  sun  never  shines,  but  this  is  a  popular  fallacy.  A  local  bard 
thus  sung  its  praise — 

"  Near  Mains,  where  I  do  dwell, 
Grow  high  and  lofty  trees  ; 
In  the  Den  there  is  a  well, 
The  sun  it  never  sees." 

In  additon  to  the  natural  beauty  of  the  little  dell,  there  are 
two  objects  of  historical  interest  here  which  call  for  special  notice 
— the  one  is  the  ruins  of  the  old  Castle,  and  the  other  the  "  Auld 
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Kirkyard  of  Mains."  The  Castle  stands  on  the  south,  and  the 
Kirkyard  on  the  north  side  of  the  ravine.  The  Kirkyard  contains 
many  quaint  tombstones,  on  which  some  curious  epitaphs  are  to 
be  met  with,  but  it  was  enclosed  some  years  ago  to  exclude  the 
rough  idlers  from  Dundee,  who  turned  the  sacred  spot  into  a 
gambling  and  drinking  saloon  on  summer  Sundays  till  the  heritors 
were  utterly  scandalised.  The  Castle  is  a  fine  old  ruin,  and  forms 
a  striking  feature  in  the  surrounding  scenery.  The  Castle  was 
built  by  the  Grahams  of  Claverhouse  about  the  16th  century,  and 
it  was  inhabited  till  near  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  when 
Erskine  of  Linlathen,  to  whom  the  estate  belonged,  abandoned  it 
for  the  new  house  of  Linlathen,  which  was  built  about  that  time. 
After  that  the  Mains  was  allowed  to  fall  into  ruins. 

An  old  tradition  lingers  in  the  neighbourhood  to  the  effect 
that  the  Castle  was  built  by  Gilchrist,  Earl  of  Angus,  the  founder 
of  the  Strathmore  and  Airlie  families.  Gilchrist  was  married  to  a 
sister  of  William  I.,  better  known  as  William  the  Lion.  The 
Tower  of  Mains  or  Strath  Dichty,  which  was  the  ancient  name, 
was  a  favourite  residence  of  Gilchrist.  He  was  a  rude  and  savage 
baron,  and  had  three  sons  as  bold  and  bloodthirsty  as  himself. 
Towards  his  countess  he  conceived  a  strong  feeling  of  jealousy,  and 
in  this  old  tower  he  smothered  the  poor  lady  in  her  bedroom,  after 
the  manner  of  the  famous  Othello,  the  jealous  Moor.  Having 
committed  the  foul  deed,  he  and  his  sons  fled  to  the  hills  and  glens 
in  the  north  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  his  royal  brother-in-law. 
The  story  of  the  murder  is  a  historical  fact,  but  there  is  no  data  to 
establish  the  tradition  that  Mains  Castle  was  the  scene  of  the 
tragedy. 

From  the  Den  of  Mains  footpaths  across  the  fields  lead  to  the 
town,  and  a  walk  of  half  a  mile  will  bring  you  to  Morgan  Hospital, 
one  of  the  great  public  institutions  of  Dundee.  It  occupies  a  fine 
commanding  situation  in  the  eastern  suburbs  of  the  city,  on  a 
triangular  piece  of  ground  at  the  junction  of  the  Forfar  and  old 
Pitkerro  Roads  with  Stobswell. 

The  Hospital  wTas  founded  by  Mr  John  Morgan,  a  wealthy 
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merchant,  who  in  1842  bequeathed  sufficient  funds  to  erect  the 
building  and  endow  it  for  the  board  and  education  of  one  hundred 
boys  on  the  principle  of  the  Heriot's  Hospital  in  Edinburgh.  At 
his  death  the  will  of  the  beneficent  donor  was  contested,  and  a 
long  process  of  vexatious  litigation  followed.  At  length  a  decision 
was  given  in  favour  of  the  Trustees,  and  a  sum  of  £78,000  was 
allotted  to  cany  out  the  wishes  of  the  testator.  The  building  was 
finally  completed  and  opened  in  1868.  In  recent  years  the  original 
design  of  the  institution  was  changed  by  the  Endowded  School 
Commission.  The  boys  are  now  granted  bursaries  from  the  funds, 
and  they  are  either  boarded  out  or  reside  with  their  parents  and 
receive  their  education  at  other  schools.  The  building  was  lately 
purchased  by  the  School  Board,  and  it  has  now  been  converted 
into  an  Academy  for  the  higher  branches  of  education.  It  is  a 
splendid  pile,  and  has  a  very  imposing  effect,  the  main  feature 
being  a  central  square  tower  with  an  open  balcony.  The  roads  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  lined  with  rows  of  handsome  villas.  On 
the  south,  lying  between  Pitkerro  Road  and  Arbroath  Road,  is  the 
beautifully  laid-out  Baxter  Park,  the  gift  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  late  Sir  David  Baxter.  If  you  are  not  too  much  fatigued,  you 
can  walk  round  the  outside  of  the  grounds  of  the  Morgan  Hospital 
and  enter  Baxter  Park  by  the  north  gate,  and  emerge  by  the  south 
gate  on  the  Arbroath  Road.  Here  you  can  take  a  tram  car  to  the 
High  Street,  and  thus  end  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  excursions 
to  be  had  around  Dundee. 


II.— A   PILGRIMAGE   TO   DUNSINANE. 

A  very  enjoyable  excursion  may  be  made  from  Dundee  to 
Dunsinane  Hill,  on  the  Strathmore  side  of  the  Sidlavv  range.  As 
■every  reader  of  Shakespeare  knows  this  is  the  scene  of  the  closing 
tragedy  in  the  play  of  Macbeth,  and  from  its  historic  and  classic 
associations  it  will  always  be  a  subject  of  interest  to  the  student. 
It  lies  about  twelve  miles  north-west  of  Dundee,  and  can  be  easily 
visited  within  the  compass  of  a  day's  outing.  Take  a  train  to 
Inchture  and  the  'bus  to  the  village.  From  that  point  you  have 
the  choice  of  two  routes — one  by  Abernyte  and  Baledgarno,  and 
the  other  by  the  old  Castle  of  Kinnaird,  and  thence  northward 
over  the  hills  to  Dunsinane.  If  the  excursion  is  made  in  "  brakes," 
or  other  vehicles,  the  road  by  Abernyte  is  the  one  you  must  take. 
In  such  a  case  the  start  may  be  made  direct  from  Dundee,  passing 
by  Invergowrie  and  Longf organ,  near  which  is  the  grand  old  Castle 
Huntly ;  while  the  scenery  may  be  varied  in  the  homeward 
journey,  by  way  of  Coupar  Angus  and  Tullybackit,  to  Dundee. 
But  we  have  chosen  to  "  drive  our  own  pair,"  and  prefer  in  the 
tirst  instance  to  take  the  road  by  Kinnaird.  Before  we  leave 
Inchture  we  may  take  a  stroll  through  the  village,  which  lies  on 
the  main  road  between  Perth  and  Dundee,  and  from  its  elevation 
above  the  low  lying  Carse,  commands  an  extensive  view  of  that 
richly  cultivated  plain.  The  red  cottages  of  the  village  look  very 
picturesque  as  they  peep  through  the  green  foliage  of  the  shady 
trees  that  skirt  the  highway.  The  grounds  of  Kossie  Priory  lie 
olose  to  the  village  on  the  east,  the  far  spreading  woods  adding  a 
charm  to  the  surrounding  landscape. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  village,  two  roads  branch  off  and  run 
westward  in  a  parallel  direction — the  one  leading  along  the  level 
Carse  and  the  other  skirting  the  base  of  the  hills  on  the  north. 
Both  roads  lead  to  Perth,  the  low  road  being  the  modern  turnpike 
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road,  and  the  other  the  old  road  which  passes  Kinnaird  and 
Fingask,  and  descends  on  the  "  Fair  City  "  over  the  shoulder  of 
Kinnoul,  at  a  short  distance  east  of  the  bridge.  Take  the  latter 
road,  which  strikes  off  to  the  right,  and  a  walk  of  two  miles  will 
bring  you  to  the  village  of  Kinnaird. 

The  village  consists  of  a  few  houses  scattered  irregularly  on  the 
sloping  braes,  and  with  the  kirk  and  school  it  has  a  picturesque 
appearance.  A  little  to  the  north  is  the  old  Castle,  which  occupys 
a  commanding  position  on  an  elevated  ridge  overlooking  the  Carse, 
and  is  protected  on  the  north  by  a  deep  ravine,  the  bed  of  a  brawling 
burn.  This  old  feudal  stronghold  was  once  a  place  of  great 
strength.  What  now  remains  of  the  structure  is  a  massive 
square  tower,  six  or  seven  storeys  high.  The  walls  are  of  immense 
thickness,  and  the  floors  were  arched,  which  added  to  their 
strength  and  solidity.  There  is  nothing  of  any  great  historical 
interest  connected  with  the  Castle,  except  that  it  was  once 
honoured  by  a  visit  from  one  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland,  as  you 
learn  from  an  inscription  exhibited  on  a  board  in  the  basement 
storey.  A  deep  well-like  dungeon  cut  in  the  rock,  similar  to  the 
"  bottle  dungeon  "  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Andrews,  is  shown  by  the 
keeper,  who  reveals  its  awesome  depth  by  lowering  a  lighted  candle 
down  the  yawning  hole.  The  original  floors  have  long  since  dis- 
appeared, and  platforms  have  been  erected  on  the  various  flats, 
which  are  reached  by  stairs,  and  in  that  way  you  can  ascend  to  the 
top  of  the  tower,  and  emerge  by  a  doorway  on  the  bartizan  of  the 
outside.  The  view  from  the  top  is  magnificent,  the  whole  wide- 
spreading  valley  with  its  farms,  mansions,  and  villages  lying  like  a 
panorama  at  your  feet. 

Kinnaird  Castle  was  originally  the  seat  of  the  noble  family  of 
Kinnaird.  They  kept  possession  of  it  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I.r 
when  it  was  bought  by  the  Thrieplands  of  Fingask.  The  Kinnaird 
family  formed  a  matrimonial  connection  with  a  branch  of  the 
Kirkcaldy  family,  through  whom  they  came  into  possession  of  the 
estate  of  Inchture.  After  that  they  abandoned  their  old  family 
residence  and  moved  eastwards,and  their  seat  is  now  Rossie  Priory. 
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The  Thrieplands  of  Fingask,  who  still  own  the  old  castle  and 
estate  of  Kinnaird,  have  been  a  rather  remarkable  race.  They 
sprung  from  the  merchant  class,  their  ancestors  having  held  civic 
honours  in  the  city  of  Perth.  In  the  year  1657,  Sir  Patrick 
Thriepland  was  Provost  of  the  city,  and  Charles  II.  conferred  a 
Nova  Scotia  baronetcy  upon  him  for  his  loyalty.  He  died  a  year 
after  the  Revolution.  His  descendants  were  all  staunch  Jacobites, 
and  the  Pretender  was  entertained  right  royally  at  Fingask  Castle 
when  on  his  way  from  Peterhead  to  Scone  in  January  1716,  as  we 
gather  from  the  following  fragment  of  an  old  ballad — 

"  WheD  the  King  to  Fingask  came, 
To  see  Sir  David  and  his  lady, 
There  was  a  cod  head  well  drenched  in  sauce, 
Took  a  hundred  pounds  to  make  it  ready." 

The  fate  of  that  abortive  attempt  to  reseat  the  Stuarts  on  the 
throne  was  soon  sealed,  and  Sir  David  Thriepland  and  his  sons  had 
to  fly  for  their  lives.  After  marry  hardships  and  adventures  they 
eventually  escaped  to  France,  where  they  remained  in  exile  for 
some  years.  Sir  Parti ck  was  declared  a  rebel,  and  his  title  and 
estates  were  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  Those  old  Jacobites  paid 
dearly  for  their  attachment  to  the  exiled  Stuarts.  While  they 
were  being  hunted  like  partridges  on  the  mountains,  their  wives 
and  children  left  at  home  were  subjected  to  great  hardships  and 
persecution  by  the  myrmidions  of  the  Government.  While  her 
husband  and  her  sons  were  skulking  as  fugitives,  Lady  Thriepland 
was  seized  with  premature  labour,  and  gave  birth  to  a  son.  It 
was  a  critical  situation.  Her  husband  and  sons  were  branded  as 
rebels,  and  the  King's  troops  were  in  possession  of  the  castle.  The 
baby  was  not  expected  to  survive.  An  Episcopal  clergyman  was 
sent  for  to  administer  the  last  offices  of  religion  to  the  mother,  and 
also  to  baptize  the  child,  as  the  tiny  spark  of  life  which  fluttered 
in  its  breast  would  soon  be  extinguished.  A  whispered  consulta- 
tion went  around  the  room  as  to  the  name  that  should  be  given  to 
the  infant.  No  one  thought  the  mother  was  in  a  condition  to  be 
consulted,   but  the  voices  reached  her  ear,  and  motioning  feebly 
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with  lier  hand  to  draw  attention,  she  repeated  in  a  faint  tremulous 
voice,  "  Stuart,  Stuart."  Her  wishes  were  complied  with,  and  the 
babe  was  christened  Stuart.  His  father,  Sir  David,  had  his  title 
and  estates  restored,  and  he  returned  again  to  Fingask.  In  1745, 
when  the  "  young  Pretender  "  raised  his  standard  at  Glenfinnan, 
Sir  David  prepared  to  buckle  on  his  armour  and  take  the  field  for 
the  old  cause.  But  his  fighting  days  were  done.  As  he  was 
pulling  on  his  jack  boots  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and 
died  in  a  few  hours.  Stuart  Thriepland,  who  was  born  under  the 
romantic  circumstances  already  described,  succeeded  his  father, 
his  elder  brothers  having  all  died  young.  He,  too,  was  a  staunch 
Jacobite,  and  took  the  field  in  the  cause,  and  fought  at  Culloden. 
After  that  disastrous  battle  he  skulked  about  the  Highlands  a 
proscribed  fugitive,  but  ultimately  he  escaped  to  France.  He 
obtained  a  pardon  after  spending  some  years  in  exile,  and  returned 
to  his  native  land,  and  died  in  Edinburgh. 

Kinnaird  was  forfeited  in  1716  along  with  the  other  lands  be- 
longing to  the  family,  and  they  were  only  reacquired  in  1833  by 
Sir  Patrick  Murray  Thriepland.  He  repaired  the  walls  of  the 
castle  and  roofed  it  in  accordance  with  its  ancient  style. 

The  tourist  might,  if  time  permitted,  pay  a  visit  to  Fingask 
Castle,  which  is  romantically  situated  among  the  hills  about  two 
miles  west  of  Kinnaird.  Nature  and  art  have  combined  to  render 
this  ancient  castle  one  of  the  most  charming  mansions  in  the  east 
of  Perthshire. 

Our  destination,  however,  is  the  Hill  of  Dunsinane  ;  but,  before 
starting  on  what  will  prove  rather  a  toilsome  walk,  we  may  rest 
awhile  in  the  dell  behind  the  old  castle  and  refresh  ourselves  at 
the  cool  spring.  A  sweet  secluded  spot  is  the  little  ravine,  shaded 
with  fine  trees,  and  musical  with  the  melody  of  birds  and  rushing 
waters.     But  we  must  not  linger  too  long. 

A  rough  cart  tract  will  lead  you  over  the  brow  of  a  low  hill  to 
the  upland  moors  that  lie  beyond  the  cultivated  braes  of  the 
Carse.  And  now — "  so  toilsome  is  the  road  to  trace  " — it  is  but 
a  barely  defined  tract  following  the  devious  course  of  a  wimpling 
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burn,  and  then  over  a  wide,  bare  moorland,  where  for  miles  there 
is  neither  a  tree  nor  a  human  habitation.  To  relieve  the  monotony, 
half  way  over  the  dreary  uplands  you  come  on  a  solitary  farmhouse, 
and  the  surrounding  cultivation  assures  you  that  you  are  not  yet 
beyond  the  reach  of  civilization.  The  road  leads  through  the 
farmer's  fields,  in  which  cattle  are  grazing,  so  be  sure  you  close  the 
fences  behind  you.  Another  dreary  stretch  of  moorland  follows, 
with  here  and  there  a  black  tarn  and  treacherous  bog.  But  the 
goal  is  in  sight.  The  upland  plateau,  over  which  you  have  walked 
three  or  four  miles,  begins  to  dip  into  a  narrow  valley  hemmed  in 
on  the  north  by  bold  hills,  two  of  which  rise  to  a  considerable 
altitude.  They  are  the  "  King's  Seat  "  and  "  Dunsinane."  Shape 
a  course  for  a  small  farm  steading  that  nestles  at  the  bottom  of 
the  valley,  under  the  shadow  of  the  frowning  hills.  You  are  now 
at  the  very  base  of  Dunsinane  ;  to  the  east  is  the  "  King's  Seat," 
and  between  them  is  the  "  Black  Hill."  The  road  from  Abernyte 
winds  along  the  valley  at  the  base  of  the  hills.  On  the  north  side 
of  this  road,  a  short  distance  east  from  the  farm-house,  there  is  a 
large  slab  lying  flat  on  the  ground,  beside  a  dry-stone  dyke,  which 
is  known  as  the  u  Lang  Man's  Grave."  Who  was  the  lang  man 
that  lies  here  1  Popular  tradition  has  it,  that  this  stone  marks 
the  spot  were  Macbeth  was  buried  ;  but  the  unromantic  historian 
scouts  the  idea  that  Macbeth  was  slain  in  this  locality.  Chambers, 
in  his  picture  of  Scotland,  says — "  At  the  bottom  of  Dunsinane 
Hill,  at  the  west  end  of  a  dry-stone  wall  that  runs  along  the  road 
leading  from  Baledgarno,  lies  a  large  stone  about  8  feet  in  length, 
beneath  which  Macbeth  is  supposed  to  be  buried.  It  is  usually 
called  the  Lang  Man's  Graff,  probably  from  a  supposition  that  the 
stone  was  made  to  suit  the  length  of  the  deceased.  There  are  two 
such  stones  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hill,  both  of  which  are 
believed  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  leaders  fell  in  the  stormin^  of 
Macbeth's  Castle  on  Dunsinane  Hill."  Another  writer  gives  a 
more  prosaic,  but  perhaps  a  more  probable  story.  He  says  that 
an  old  man  who  lived  in  the  locality  told  him  that  a  tall  man,  who 
came  from  Dundee,  was  murdered  here  in  the  beginning  of  last 
century,  as  he  was  returning  from  a  fair  at  Scone. 
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The  Southern  face  of  Dunsinane  Hill  is  sheer  and  steep,  and  to 
climb  it  from  that  side,  it  may  be  as  well  to  start  from  the  western 
shoulder.  About  a  third  of  the  distance  from  the  summit  there  is 
a  small  plateau,  wTith  a  fine  spring  well,  and  here  you  may  rest  and 
refresh  yourself.  From  this  point  the  summit  is  easily  reached, 
and  the  view  wTill  amply  reward  you  for  the  toil.  On  the  north 
lies  the  great  Valley  of  Strathmore,  with  the  Grampian  Hills  in 
the  back  ground,  and  on  the  south  the  whole  range  of  the  Sidlaws, 
the  basin  of  the  Tay  and  the  Lomonds  in  the  distance. 

The  classic  and  historical  associations  of  this  hill  will  always 
render  it  an  object  of  interest  to  the  student.  On  the  summit  of 
the  hill  Macbeth  had  a  castle,  and  the  foundations  of  the  walls 
may  still  be  traced  ;  while  the'ravine  to  the  east,  between  Dun- 
sinane and  the  Black  Hill,  is  thickly  strewn  with  stones  and  debris. 
Here  the  usurper  retired  in  the  hope  of  finding  security,  on  the 
faith  of  the  prophecy  of  the  witches,  that  he  would  never  be  con- 
quered till  "  Birnam  Wood  came  to  Dunsinane."  He  caused 
additional  fortifications  to  be  erected,  and  compelled  the  nobles  to 
send  men  and  oxen  to  carry  on  the  work.  These  high  handed 
proceedings  led  to  a  rupture  between  him  and  Macduff,  and  the 
flight  of  the  latter  to  England. 

The  two  sons  of  King  Duncan  fled  after  their  father's  murder — 
Malcolm,  the  eldest,  claiming  the  protection  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land. Macduff  also  sought  an  asylum  at  the  English  Court,  and 
there  he  used  his  influence  with  the  King  to  assist  the  young  Scottish 
Prince  to  recover  his  father's  throne.  The  English  King  at  length 
yielded  to  the  joint  entreaties  of  Malcolm  and  Macduff,  and  sent  a 
powerful  army  under  Stivard,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  to  invade 
Scotland.  The  Scotch  joined  the  standard  of  the  young  Prince, 
and  the  army  marched  northward  unopposed,  and  encamped  at 
Birnam,  uuder  the  shelter  of  a  forest  that  then  covered  the  hill. 
Birnam  Hill  is  twelve  miles  from  Dunsinane,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  valley  of  Strathmore.  From  thence  the  army  marched  to 
Macbeth's  castle ;  and  to  conceal  their  numbers,  each  soldier 
carried  a  branch  of  a  tree  over  his  shoulder. 
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What  horror  must  have  filled  the  heart  of  the  regicide,  when, 
from  the  battlements  of  his  castle,  he  beheld  a  vast  forest  moving 
across  the  plain  to  overwhelm  him  with  destruction.  In  the  battle 
his  courage  revived,  and  he  rushed  forth  gallantly  to  meet  the  foe. 
In  the  thick  of  the  fight  he  met  his  enemy  Macduff,  and  hand  to 
hand  and  steel  to  steel,  they  fought  in  single  combat.  In  the 
play  Macbeth  is  killed  by  Macduff,  and  tradition  has  adopted  the 
poetical  justice  of  the  dramatist.  Some  historians  say  that  Mac- 
beth succeeded  in  retreating  with  the  remnant  of  his  shattered 
forces  by  the  north  side  of  the  hills.  They  were  pursued  by  the 
avenging  host,  and  at  Belmont,  near  JMeigle,  the  battle  was  re- 
newed. Here,  again,  the  accounts  vary.  Some  say  that  Macbeth 
was  slain  in  the  second  battle,  and  others  that  he  once  more 
escaped  and  fled  to  the  north,  where  he  maintained  a  sort  of 
guerilla  warfare  for  some  years,  till  he  was  at  last  killed  at 
Lumphanan  in  Aberdeenshire. 

Such  were  the  scenes  that  were  enacted  on  this  hill  six  hundred 
years  ago.  Try  to  conjure  up  in  your  imagination  the  struggling 
warriors,  the  clash  of  steel,  and  the  shouts  of  the  combatants  that 
once  re-echoed  on  the  lone  hillside.  But  time  flies,  and  you  must 
think  of  returning.  You  may  either  descend  the  hill  on  the  north 
and  walk  to  Perth,  by  Balbegie  and  New  Scone  passing  the  house 
of  Dunsinane  on  the  way,  the  beautiful  residence  of  a  branch  of 
the  Nairn  family.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  a  good  pedestrian, 
but,  if  you  prefer  it,  you  can  return  to  Inchture  by  Abernyte,  along 
a  good  road  passing  through  a  very  picturesque  bit  of  country. 


III.— THE  DEN  OF  AIRLIE. 

The  Den  of  Airlie  has  long  been  a  favourite  rendezvous  for 
pic-nic  excursions  from  Dundee  and  other  places  more  or  less 
distant.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  natural  beauty  of 
the  scenery,  and  the  associations  of  the  "  Bonny  House  o'  Airlie/' 
cannot  fail  to  attract  pleasure  seekers  in  the  glad  summer  time. 
That  such  an  excursion  may  be  more  fully  enjoyed,  we  have 
ventured  to  include  it  in  our  series  of  sketches  by  road  and  rail 
around  Dundee. 

As  a  rule  excursionists  drive  to  the  den  :  the  distance  being 
over  twenty  miles,  a  whole  day  must  be  devoted  to  the  trip.  The 
place  is  beyond  the  reach  of  a  pedestrian  journey,  but  by  taking 
train  to  Alyth,  and  walking  a  distance  of  five  miles,  the  journey 
may  easily  be  made  in  a  day.  The  drive  is  by  far  the  most 
enjoyable,  and  when  a  small  party  can  be  got  together,  the 
expense  is  not  much  greater  than  the  railway  fare. 

With  a  congenial  party,  and  seated  in  an  open  vehicle,  you 
rattle  gaily  over  the  stoney  streets,  passing  through  Lochee,  which 
you  leave  by  the  Coupar- Angus  Road.  The  first  place  of  interest 
on  the  route  is  the  beautiful  woods  that  adorn  the  grounds  of 
Camperdown  House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  that  ilk.  The  title  of 
Camperdown  was  conferred  on  the  descendents  of  the  renowned 
Admiral  Duncan,  as  a  reward  for  the  brilliant  victory  he  gained 
over  the  Dutch  fleet  at  Camperdown  in  1797.  A  mile  beyond  the 
Camperdown  woods,  which  shade  the  road  on  either  side  for  some 
distance,  you  pass  the  pretty  village  of  Birkhill.  Beyond  this 
village  the  road  divides — that  on  the  left  going  to  Coupar-Angus, 
and  the  other  on  the  left  leads  to  Newtyle. 

We  take  the  Newtyle  Road,  and  for  some  miles  traverse  a  flat 
dreary  track,  without  a  tree  or  a  bush  to  shelter  you  from  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun.     Presently  you  are  among  the  Sidlaws, 
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and  the  scenery  changes.  The  road  now  winds  along  a  picturesque 
valley,  with  soft  rounded  hills  on  either  hand,  some  bare  and 
grassy,  others  clothed  with  wood  to  their  summits.  We  are  now 
in  the  parish  of  Auchterhouse,  and  in  the  midst  of  scenes  rich  in 
historic  and  legendary  lore.  As  we  rattle  past  the  cottages  that 
form  the  "  Kirkton  "  of  the  parish,  we  may  profitably  beguile  the 
journey  by  recounting  some  of  the  "auld  warld  tales  "  connected 
with  this  locality. 

Sir  John  Ramsay  of  Auchterhouse  was  one  of  Wallace's 
compatriots,  and  fought  gallantly  against  the  English  for  the 
independence  of  his  country.  When  Wallace  returned  from  France 
and  landed  at  Montrose,  Sir  John  met  him  with  three  hundred 
men,  and  conducted  him  to  Auchterhouse,  where  he  sojourned  for 
a  time.     As  the  old  chronicler  has  it — 

11  Good  Sir  John  Ramsay  and  Ruthven  true, 
Barclay  and  Bisset,  and  men  not  a  few, 
Do  Wallace  meet,  canty,  keen,  and  crouse, 
And  with  three  hundred  men  marched  to  Auchterhouse." 

Near  the  modern  mansion  of  Auchterhouse  may  be  seen  the  ruins 
of  a  square  tower  called  "Wallace's  Tower,"  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Scotland's  patriot  chief,  if  not  actually  a  relic  of  those 
byegone  times. 

Auchterhouse  is  said  to  be  the  scene  of  the  tragic  ballad  "  Sir 
James  the  Rose."  Matilda,  the  fair  heroine  of  the  story,  was  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  Earls  of  Buchan,  who  for  some  generations 
were  owners  of  the  barony  of  Auchterhouse.  The  story  possesses 
all  the  features  of  a  dramatic  tragedy.  The  fair  lady  had  many 
suitors  for  her  hand,  but  the  only  one  who  won  her  heart  was  Sir 
James  the  Rose,  who — 

"  Of  all  the  Scottish  northern  chiefs 
Of  high  and  warlike  name, 
The  bravest  was  Sir  James  the  Rose, 
A  knight  of  meikle  fame." 

The  gallant  knight  had  a  rival  in  the  person  of  "  Sir  John  the 
Graeme."  Rivalry  begets  hatred,  and  a  deadly  feud  sprung  up 
between  the  two  chieftains.      The  stern   old    Earl  favoured  the 
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Graeme,  and  he  gave  his  daughter  to  understand  that  she  must 
forget  the  gallant  youth  to  whom  she  had  plighted  her  troth  in 
secret,  and  take  Graeme  as  her  lord  and  master.  The  lovers  met 
in  secret  near  the  Castle  tower,  and  repeated  and  renewed  their 
vows  ;  but  a  spy  was  lurking  near  the  trysting  tree  listening  to 
their  conversation,  and  when  the  lovers  tore  themselves  asunder, 
he  came  forth  from  his  concealment  and  confronted  the  youth 
with  tauntling  insults.  This  "  catiff  loon  "  was  "  fierce  Donald 
Graeme,"  brother  of  Sir  John  the  Graeme,  who  had  been  sent  to 
play  the  eavesdropper.  Sir  James  made  short  work  of  him — 
stepping  back  three  paces  to  avoid  the  sword  thrust  made  at  him 
by  Donald,  he — 

"  Returning  swift  his  sword  he  reared 
Fierce  Donald's  head  above, 
And  through  the  brain  and  crashing  bone 
His  furious  weapon  drove." 

Dreading  the  consequences  of  his  murderous  act,  he  returns  to 
Matilda,  tells  her  what  he  had  done,  and  that  he  intended  to  fly 
to  Caithness  to  arouse  his  clan  to  defend  him  against  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Graeme,  but  the  lady  dissuades  him  from  his  pur- 
pose, and  counsels  him  to  hide  in  the  park,  and  she  would  keep 
watch  over  him,  while  his  page  is  despatched  to  the  north  to  tell 
the  clan  Rose  to  "  haste  to  defend  their  lord."  On  the  way,  the 
page  falls  into  the  hands  of  Sir  John  the  Graeme,  andy  cowed 
by  fear,  betrays  his  master's  secret.  Thirsting  for  revenge,  Sir 
John  the  Graeme,  with  twenty  of  his  men,  hurried  to  the  scene. 
At  early  morn  he  discovered  Sir  James  the  Rose  in  his  hiding 
place,  with  the  fair  Matilda  keeping  watch.  Undaunted,  the 
Hose,  though  alone,  shrunk  not  from  the  unequal  combat. 
Knowing  his  prowess,  Graeme  hung  back,  and  pushed  forward  his 
men  to  overwhelm  the  'gallant  youth.  Four  of  the  bravest  fell 
beneath  his  sword,  but  spurning  such  a  poor  revenge,  the  brave 
Sir  James  sought  their  chief  and  challenged  him  to  single  combat, 
but  the  Graeme  basely  came  up  behind  and  pierced  the  knight  in 
the  side.      But  he  paid  dearly  for  his  treachery — the  avenging 
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sword  of  Sir  James  the  Rose  was  thrust  through  his  heart,  and 
the  rival  chieftains  fell  side  by  side  mortally  wounded.  In  despair 
at  the  death  of  her  lover,  the  fair  Matilda  committed  suicide  by 
falling"  on  the  point  of  his  sword.  Such  is  the  story  which  has 
been  preserved  in  this  fine  old  ballad.  An  old  thorn  tree  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Auchterhou.se  is  still  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of 
the  fatal  combat. 

But  we  have  left  Auchterhouse  behind,  and  are  now  traversing 
a  narrow  pass  popularly  named  the  "  Glack  of  Newtyle."  The 
scenery  has  a  semi-alpine  aspect,  the  hills  closing  on  a  narrow 
valley,  through  which  the  road  and  the  railway  find  a  passage  to 
the  north.  The  glen  descends  sharply  into  the  valley  of  Strath- 
more,  like  the  course  of  an  ancient  river  debouching  into  the  bed 
of  the  sea.  This  is  doubtless  the  geological  explanation.  As  you 
near  the  great  valley  the  glen  opens  out  like  an  estuary,  and 
reveals  glimpses  of  charming  and  picturesque  scenery.  The  road, 
terraced  along  the  western  side  of  the  glen,  descends  from  a  steep 
gradient,  and  from  its  elevated  position  you  look  down  on  wide 
stretches  of  cultivated  fields,  dipping  into  the  bottom  of  the  valley- 
and  rising  in  undulating  slopes  to  the  base  of  a  wood-crowned  hill 
on  the  east.  Northward,  and  stretching  east  and  west,  lies  the 
Howe  of  Strathmore,  with  the  blue  rolling  Grampians  in  the  back- 
ground. 

The  drive  across  the  valley  of  Strathmore  is  delightful.  The 
pretty  village  of  Newtyle,  nestling  among  the  shady  trees,  lies  at 
the  foot  of  the  Sidlaw  slopes,  a  pleasant  and  healthy  summer 
resort,  yearly  becoming  more  popular.  Not  far  from  Newtyle  is 
Bannatyne  Home  of  Best,  a  sanatorium  for  sickly  working  girls, 
which  was  presented  to  Dundee  by  Ex-Provost  Moncur.  The 
mansion,  which  the  generous  donor  purchased  from  Lord  Wharn- 
cliffe,  is  situated  in  a  healthy  locality,  and  is  surrounded  with  a 
spacious  park  and  fine  woods.  A  mile  northward  you  pass  the 
woods  of  Belmont  Castle,  and  a  mile  further  on  the  village  of 
Meigle.  Either  at  Belmont  or  Meigle,  where  there  are  good 
hostleries,  a  brief  halt  may  be  beneficial  for  "  man  and  beast." 
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A  short  distance  beyond  Meigle  the  road  takes  an  easterly 
direction,  crosses  the  river  Dean,  and  passing  the  gatehouse  leading 
to  the  mansion  of  Cardean,  runs  north-east  two  or  three  miles  till 
you  strike  the  main  road  leading  from  Kirriemuir  to  Blairgowrie. 
We  are  now  close  to  the  line  of  the  Grampians,  the  spurs  of  the 
hilly  range  shooting  down  into  the  plain  giving  character  and 
boldness  to  the  scenery.  Here  the  river  Isla  bursts  its  mountain 
barriers  and  rushes  impetuously  through  a  narrow  gorge  into  the 
wide,  open  plain,  whence  it  flows  on  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  to 
mingle  its  waters  with  the  majestic  Tay. 

We  are  now  almost  at  our  destination.  The  road  climbs  the 
face  of  the  steep  brae  that  forms  the  eastern  side  of  the  ravine. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  the  gentlemen  may  alight,  and,  while  the 
horses  are  toiling  up  the  ascent,  you  can  follow  and  leisurely 
survey  the  scene.  Here  the  Isla,  in  its  last  struggle  for  liberty, 
has  cut  a  deep  channel  through  an  opposing  hill.  The  banks  are 
clothed  with  trees  and  copse  wood,  shading  the  gorge  with  a  screen 
of  waving  verdure,  through  which  glimpses  of  the  stream  may  be 
caught  rushing  and  foaming  over  the  rocks  and  scaurs  that  strew 
its  narrow  bed.  Having  climbed  the  hill  you  enter  the  grounds 
surrounding  the  "  Bonnie  House  o'  Airlie,"  and  a  short  avenue 
brings  you  to  the  steading,  where  there  is  ample  accommodation 
for  horses  and  vehicles. 

The  journey  from  Dundee  occupies  fully  three  hours,  and  by 
the  time  you  arrive  on  the  ground  the  party  will  have  gained  good 
appetites  for  lunch,  which  by  the  way  must  be  brought,  or  else  you 
will  fare  badly.  The  meal  may  be  spread  on  the  ground  adjoining 
the  offices,  on  a  fine  greensward  shaded  with  noble  trees,  on  a  high 
plateau  overlooking  the  river.  The  cravings  of  nature  satisfied, 
you  are  ready  for  a  ramble  over  the  grounds.  These  are  very  ex- 
tensive, and  the  scenery  is  grand  and  romantic.  Well  kept  walks 
under  shady  woods  follow  the  course  of  the  Isla  for  miles,  every 
new  turn  opening  up  fresh  beauties.  The  first  object  of  interest  is 
the  old  house  of  Airlie  standing  on  a  plateau  near  the  junction  of 
the  Isla  and  the  Melgund  rivers.     Part  of  the  walls  of  the  old 
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house  still  remain,  but  there  is  nothing  remarkable    about   the 
ruins,  beyond  their  historical  associations. 

Just  a  word  or  two  concerning  the  Ogilvy  s  of  Airlie,  who  have 
owned  this  beautiful  estate  for  centuries.  They  are  a  very  ancient 
family,  having  descended  from  Gilchrist,  Earl  of  Angus,  who  was 
married  to  the  sister  of  William  the  Lion.  Tradition  says  that 
Gilchrist  and  his  three  sons  murdered  the  Countess,  the  King's 
sister,  and  for  the  foul  deed  they  were  outlawed  by  the  King. 
One  day  William  was  hunting  in  Glen  Ogilvy,  a  beautiful  valley 
among  the  Sidlaws.  The  King,  too  eagerly  following  the  chase, 
outdistanced  his  attendants,  and  while  alone  in  the  forest  was 
attacked  by  a  band  of  robbers.  The  sons  of  Gilchirst  were 
skulking  in  the  glen,  and  seeing  the  King  in  danger  they  made  a 
vigorous  attack  on  the  robbers,  slew  several  of  them,  and  the  rest 
fled.  The  King  was  so  grateful  for  this  salvation  from  imminent 
death  that  he  pardoned  the  Gilchrists,  and  besides  restoring  their 
possessions,  granted  the  lands  of  Glen  Ogilvy  to  one  of  the  sons, 
who  took  the  name  of  Ogilvy.  In  the  course  of  time  additional 
lands  and  titles  were  granted  to  his  descendants,  and  the  family 
split  up  into  several  branches.  In  national  events  they  played  a 
prominent  part.  During  the  Civil  War,  Lord  Ogilvy  of  Airlie 
espoused  the  cause  of  Charles  I.  It  was  in  those  stirring  times 
that  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  acting  under  the  Convention  of  Estates, 
led  an  expedition,  which  was  planned  by  the  Duke  of  Montrose 
and  the  Earl  of  Kinghorn,  against  Airlie,  and  harried  his  lands 
and  burned  his  castles.  This  is  the  event  on  wThich  the  well- 
known  ballad  "  The  bonnie  hoose  o'  Airlie  "  is  founded — 

11  It  fell  upon  a  day,  a  bonnie  summer  day, 
When  the  clans  were  a'  wi'  Charlie, 
That  there  fell  out  a  great  dispute 
Between  Argyle  and  Airlie. 

Argyle  he  raised  a  hundred  o'  his  men, 

To  come  in  the  morning  early, 
An'  he's  gane  doon  by  the  back  o'  Dunkeld 

To  plunder  the  bonnie  hoose  o*  Airlie. 
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Lady  Ogilvy  looked  frae  her  high  castle  wa', 

An'  oh,  but  she  sighed  sairly, 
To  see  Argyle  an'  a'  his  men, 

Come  to  plunder  the  bonnie  hoose  o'  Airlie. 

Come  doon,  come  doon,  Lady  Ogilvy,  he  cried, 

Come  doon  and  kiss  me  fairly ; 
Or  e're  the  morning  clear  daylight 

I'll  no  leave  a  stanin'  stane  in  Airlie. 

I  wadna  come  doon  proud  Argyle,  she  cried, 

I  wadna  kiss  thee  fairly, 
I  wadna  come  doon  thou  false  lord,  she  cried, 

Tho'  ye  leave  nae  a  stanin'  stane  in  Airlie. 

But  were  my  ain  guid  lord  at  hame, 

As  this  night  he's  awa'  wi'  Charlie, 
The  false  Argyle  an'  a'  his  men 

Durst  nae  enter  the  bonnie  hoose  o'  Airlie. 

Oh  I  hae  borne  him  seven  bonnie  sons, 

The  last  ne'er  saw  his  daddie, 
An'  gin  I  ha'e  as  mony  o'er  again, 

They'd  a'  be  men  to  Charlie. 

Argyle  in  a  rage  attacked  the  bonnie  ha', 

An'  his  men  to  the  plnnderin'  fairly, 
An'  tears  tho'  he  saw  like  dew  drops  fa', 

In  a  lowe  he  set  the  bonnie  hoose  o'  Airlie. 

What  lowe  is  yon  ?  quo'  the  guid  Lochiel, 

That  rises  this  mornin'  sae  early  ; 
By  the  god  o'  my  kin,  quo'  the  young  Ogilvy, 

It's  my  ain  bonnie  hame  o'  Airlie. 

It's  no  my  bonnie  hame  nor  my  lands  a'  reft 

That  grieves  my  heart  sae  sairly, 
It's  for  my  winsome  dame,  an'  the  sweet  babes  I  left 

They'll  smoor  in  the  dark  reek  o'  Airlie. 

Draw  your  dirks,  draw  your  dirks,  cried  the  brave  Lochiel, 

Unsheath  your  swords,  cried  Charlie, 
An'  we'll  kindle  sic  a  lowe  round  the  false  Argyle, 

An'  licht  it  wi'  a  spark  oot  o'  Airlie." 
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The  scene  of  Argyle's  raid,  however,  was  not  the  Airlie  Castle 
we  have  come  so  far  to  see.  At  least,  as  far  as  has  been  ascer- 
tained, it  was  Fortier  Castle  at  the  head  of  Glenisla,  that  was 
burned,  and  from  which  Lady  Ogilvy  was  driven  forth.  It  does 
seem  cruel  to  divest  such  a  charming  spot  as  this  is  from  the 
halo  which  poetry  has  woven  around  it,  but  facts  are  stubborn 
things.  Still  poetry  will  hold  its  way,  and  the  old  ballad  and 
the  events  it  records  will  always  be  associated  with  the  old  castle 
of  Airlie. 

Delightful  walks  can  be  enjoyed  all  over  the  grounds,  by  the 
banks  of  the  Melgund  and  Isla.  Follow  the  upward  course  of 
the  Isla  for  two  miles  to  the  Slug  of  Auchrannie.  Here  the  river, 
confined  in  a  deep,  narrow  channel,  throws  its  whole  volume  over 
a  succession  of  rocky  ledges  into  a  boiling  caldron.  The  scene  is 
grand  and  imposing,  reminding  us  of  Burns'  description  of  the 
Falls  of  Moness — 

"  The  braes  ascend  like  lofty  wa's, 
The  foaming  stream  deep  roaring  fa's, 
O'erhung  wi'  fragrant  spreading  shaws, 
In  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy." 

For  miles  the  Isla  has  cut  its  way  through  a  bed  of  rock,  and, 
confined  in  a  narrow  channel,  it  rushes  and  leaps  in  a  series 
of  cataracts,  the  grandest  of  which  bears  the  strange  name 
of  the  "  Slug."  Walks  extend  along  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  and 
rustic  seats  are  placed  at  every  commanding  point,  where  the 
visitor  may  rest  and  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  scenery.  Eight  over 
the  "  Slug "  on  the  north  bank  a  broad,  well  fenced,  and  safe 
platform  has  been  erected,  from  which  you  have  a  splendid  view 
of  the  cascades.  When  the  river  is  in  spate,  the  thunder  of  the 
waters,  as  they  pour  in  a  great  body  of  seething  foam  from  ledge 
to  ledge,  is  perfectly  deafening.  A  mile  or  two  above  this  point  is 
the  "  Reekie  Linn,"  one  of  the  finest  waterfalls  in  the  district. 
If  time  permits,  by  all  means  see  the  "  Reekie  Linn."  It  will  take 
you  a  long  walk,  but  the  toil  will  be  well  rewarded.  The  Den  of 
Airlie  proper  begins  at  the  Reekie  Linn  and  extends  to  the  castle, 
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a  distance  of  about  five  miles.  This  is  the  grandest  scenery  to  be 
met  with  on  the  Isla,  and  the  most  romantic  parts  of  the  whole 
den  is  that  which  lies  between  the  Linn  and  the  "  Slug."  Many 
a  one,  however,  spends  a  day  in  the  grounds  of  Airlie  Castle,  and 
never  thinks  of  visiting  these  romantic  scenes  higher  up  the  river. 
The  homeward  journey  may  be  varied  a  little  by  taking  Alyth 
on  the  way.  Before  deciding  on  this  route  you  should  consider 
the  capabilities  of  the  horses  and  the  state  of  the  roads,  as  that 
course  adds  a  few  extra  miles  to  the  length  of  the  drive. 


IV.— BLAIRGOWRIE  AND   CRAIGHALL. 

Of  all  the  pleasant  excursions  by  road  and  rail  around  Dundee 
none  will  prove  more  enjoyable  than  a  run  to  Blairgowrie.  This 
little  half-highland  half-lowland  town  has  long  enjoyed  a  close 
commercial  relationship  with  Dundee  from  the  numerous  spinning 
mills  which  flourish  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Erricht,  on  which 
the  town  is  built.  The  town  is  beautifully  situated  close  to  the 
front  line  of  the  Grampians.  Blair  is  a  clean  well  built  little 
town,  occupies  a  healthy  situation,  and  the  surrounding  scenery  is 
varied  and  interesting.  With  all  these  advantages  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Blairgowrie  and  its  environs  have  of  late  years 
become  popular  as  a  summer  resort.  It  lies  about  twenty  miles 
north-west  of  Dundee,  and  is  easily  accessible  by  railway,  and  a 
trip  thither  will  make  a  pleasant  day's  excursion. 

You  leave  Dundee  from  the  Caledonian  Station  in  Union 
Street,  by  the  Newtyle  line.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  railways 
in  Scotland,  having  been  opened  in  1830.  The  original  line  was 
carried  over  the  Law  Hill,  rather  a  bold  undertaking  in  those 
early  days  of  railway  engineering.  The  line,  starting  from  the 
Ward  Road,  ascended  the  face  of  the  steep  hill  to  the  level  of 
Albany  Terrace,  and  thence  by  a  tunnel  under  the  cone  to  the 
north  side  of  the  hill  where  another  steep  descent  brought  it  to 
the  plain.  The  trains  were  pulled  np  and  lowered  down  these 
sharp  gradients  by  a  stationary  engine.  For  some  time  the  traffic 
along  the  northern  section  of  the  line  was  worked  by  horse  cars, 
but  a  locomotive  engine  was  built  by  Messrs  Carmichael  of  Ward 
Foundry  three  years  after  the  reign  of  the  iron  king  was  begun  in 
Forfarshire. 

Looked  at  in  the  light  of  modern  experience,  it  seemed  an 
absurd  idea  to  carry  the  railway  right  over  such  a  steep  hill.  The 
Law  shuts  in  Dundee  on  the  north,  but  it  would  have  been  a  less 
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expensive  route  to  have  cut  a  road  along  its  base  by  Logie  Den.  In 
addition  to  the  cost  of  construction  and  the  expense  of  working  a 
stationary  engine,  there  was  the  risk  of  accidents  by  the  breaking 
of  the  wire  ropes  by  which  the  trains  were  pulled  up,  and  such 
mishaps  did  occur.  A  story  is  told  of  a  country  woman  when 
making  her  first  journey  to  Dundee  by  rail,  the  wire  rope  snapped, 
and  away  the  train  dashed  at  lightning  speed  to  the  station,  w^here 
the  carriages  were  brought  up  with  a  jerk,  and  the  poor  woman 
wras  thrown  out  on  the  platform.  Gathering  herself  up,  and 
ruefully  surveying  the  ruin  of  her  basket  of  eggs  she  was  bringing 
to  the  market,  she  exclaimed — "  Od,  but  ye  sud  be  canny  wi'  a 
body,  an'  no  tumble  them  oot  in  sic  a  hurry." 

It  is  long  since  this  part  of  the  line  was  abandoned.  All  that 
remains  of  it  now  is  the  southern  entrance  of  the  tunnel,  which 
may  be  seen  a  little  to  the  south  of  Free  High  Church,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  old  track  now  covered  with  grass  extending  downwards 
to  Dudhope  Terrace  Road.  The  Newtyle  line  is  now  connected 
with  the  Dundee  and  Perth  line,  writh  which  it  forms  a  junction 
at  Nine  Wells.  From  that  point  it  makes  a  wide  sweep  round  the 
western  shoulder  of  Menzies  Hill,  and  passes  through  Lochee  to 
the  valley  of  Strathmartine.  This  is  the  route  we  have  to  travel. 
Already  we  have  traversed  the  greater  part  of  the  way  on  our  ex- 
cursion do  Airlie,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  linger  on  the  journey 
longer  than  the  train,  which,  by  the  way,  travels  quite  leisurely 
over  the  Sidlaws.  A  mile  or  so  beyond  Newtyle  you  join  the 
Caledonian  main  line,  over  which  you  are  carried  to  Coupar  Angus. 
From  thence  a  branch  line  runs  to  Blairgowrie,  which  is  reached 
in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  from  Dundee. 

The  town  is  finely  situated  on  a  rising  ground  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Erricht.  The  railway  station  is  very  conveniently 
placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  towTn,  close  to  the  bank  of  the  river. 
It  is  a  fair  specimen  of  a  country  town,  and  possesses  a  spacious 
market  place,  which  affords  a  common  resort  to  the  inhabitants  on 
summer  evenings,  and  a  convenient  stance  for  shows  and  other 
itinerant  kinds  of  amusement.      The  streets  are  tolerably  wide 
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and  cleanly  kept,  good  shops  and  plenty  of  them,  with  a  fair  com- 
plement of  public-houses,  coffee-houses,  and  hotels.  The  river  is 
spanned  by  a  fine  bridge,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  is  the  populous 
village  of  Rattray,  forming  a  transponton  suburb  to  the  old  town. 
The  river  adds  a  peculiar  beauty  to  the  scenery.  The  lofty  banks 
are  adorned  with  trees,  and  the  stream  rushes  on  merrily  over  a 
pebbly  bed.  But  the  wide-awake  inhabitants  have  utilised  the 
river  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Here  and  there  unsightly 
mills  have  been  planted  on  the  grassy  meadows,  and  their  tall 
stalks  tower  above  the  green  foliage  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
The  view  from  the  bridge  upwards  is  very  picturesque,  marred 
somewhat  by  a  clumsy  dam  weir,  but  when  the  water  is  flowing 
over  the  dyke  a  little  stretch  of  fancy  may  well  convert  it  into  a 
minor  waterfall.  Half  a  mile  up  the  river  is  a  fine  bassaltic  dyke, 
through  which  the  Erricht  has  cut  a  passage.  This  is  rather  a 
remarkable  work  of  nature,  and  is  popularly  known  as  the  "  Deil's 
Bridge."  There  is  a  strange  blending  of  the  urban  and  the  sylvan 
in  the  river  scenery  both  above  and  below  the  bridge,  and  in  its 
general  features  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Yale  of 
Leven  in  Dumbartonshire. 

Blairgowrie  is  a  place  of  some  antiquity.  Its  name  was 
derived  from  its  connection  with  the  Blair  family  and  the  Earls 
of  Gowrie,  the  latter  family  having  held  a  superiority  over  the 
town  and  district,  and  in  former  times  they  held  Courts  of 
Hegality  on  the  "  mole  hill,"  and  exercised  the  power  of  pat  and 
gallows  over  their  feudal  vassals.  Blairgowrie  is  the  seat  of  the 
linen  manufacture  in  Perthshire.  On  the  Erricht  there  are 
several  spinning  mills,  each  employing  a  large  number  of  hands. 
The  principal  works  belong  to  Dundee  firms,  and  the  workers  are 
continually  migrating  between  the  two  towns. 

There  are  some  beautiful  walks  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
those  who  choose  to  sojourn  here  for  a  season  will  not  lack  for 
enjoyment.  Many  pleasant  excursions  can  be  made  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  road  to  Braemar,  by  Glenshee,  passes  through  Blair- 
gowrie,   and    in    summer    coaches    ply    on    this    route,    which 
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give  tourists  an  opportunity  of  visiting  one  of  the  most  romantic 
of  our  Highland  glens.  The  Queen  has  on  several  occasions 
chosen  this  route  when  journeying  to  her  Highland  home  at 
Balmoral. 

The  most  romantic  bit  of  scenery  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Blairgowrie  is  the  house  and  grounds  of  Craighall,  which 
are  worth  making  a  long  journey  to  see.  The  distance  from 
Blairgowrie  to  the  entrance  of  the  grounds  is  about  two  miles  by 
the  Kirkmichael  or  Glenshee  road.  Cross  the  bridge  of  Blair  and 
turn  to  the  left  at  the  top  of  the  brae.  The  road  then  leads 
through  the  village  of  Rattray,  which  contains  some  good  houses 
and  pretty  cottages  straggling  along  the  road  for  nearly  two  miles. 
The  scenery  begins  to  assume  a  Highland  character.  The  low 
hills  that  skirt  the  course  of  the  Erricht  rise  to  a  higher  altitude 
as  you  proceed,  creeping  closer  in  and  narrowing  the  valley  till 
they  merge  into  a  high  wooded  bluff  that  seems  to  bar  the  passage 
to  the  north.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  public  road  the  approach  to  Craighall  House  branches  off,  and 
climbs  the  western  face  of  the  wood-covered  height. 

Before  setting  out  to  visit  Craighall  you  will  find  it  necessary 
to  provide  yourself  with  a  pass  to  the  grounds.  The  proprietor, 
Lieut. -Col.  Clerk-Rattray,  grants  the  public  free  admission  to  the 
grounds,  but  as  a  guarantee  for  their  good  behaviour,  he  makes 
it  imperative  that  every  visitor  shall  procure  an  order  of 
admission,  to  be  presented  at  the  porter's  lodge.  Such  pass- 
ports may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Station  Master  at 
Blairgowrie,  or  at  any  of  the  hotels,  free  of  charge,  though,  as  an 
acknowledgment  for  the  favour,  it  is  expected  that  a  donation 
shall  be  made  to  the  Perth  Infirmary.  No  one  will  grudge  this 
when  they  can  have  the  opportunity  of  exercising  their  benefi- 
cence, and  viewing  a  scene  of  romantic  beauty  at  the  same  time. 

The  carriage  drive  leading  to  this  romantically  situated  old 
mansion  ascends  gradually  along  the  face  of  a  steep  hill  clothed 
with  noble  trees,  sloping  sharply  down  to  the  river  on  the  left, 
and  rising  sheer  and  steep  on  the  right  to  a  considerable  height 
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above  the  roadway.  The  ascent  is  easy,  and  new  beauties  are 
disclosed  at  every  point.  On  the  left  the  hills  sweep  round  in  a 
semi-circle,  forming  a  lake-like  hollow,  round  the  eastern  side  of 
which  the  river  makes  a  graceful  bend,  washing  the  base  of  the 
hill  you  are  ascending.  The  eye  never  wearies  as  it  wanders  over 
that  beautiful  hollow,  tracing  the  windings  of  the  flashing  stream 
and  the  deep  green  meadow  that  spreads  away  beyond  the  river, 
level  as  a  bowling  green,  to  the  base  of  the  girdling  heights  on  the 
west.  Half  way  up  the  road  crosses  a  deep  ravine,  the  bed  of  a 
small  rivulet,  then  sweeping  round  the  shoulder  of  a  bold  bluff 
continues  its  course  straight  northward  towards  the  house.  The 
river  disappears  in  a  deep  wooded  dell,  and  the  steep  bank  on  the 
right  looses  itself  in  an  upland  meadow,  sheltered  on  the  east  by 
a  wood  crowded  ridge.  A  little  farther  on  you  come  suddenly  on 
the  house,  half-hidden  among  trees  and  shrubbery. 

The  approach  is  picturesque  and  sylvan,  and  the  situation  of 
the  house  at  so  great  an  elevation  is  unique  ;  but  if  this  is  all  you 
seem  somewhat  disappointed.  Where  is  the  rugged  and  romantic 
scenery  from  which  the  mansion  takes  its  name  *?  Down  in  the 
deepest  recesses  of  that  dark  wrooded  dell  are  hidden  beauties 
waiting  to  be  explored.  Far  below  you  can  hear  the  sound  of 
rushing  water,  but  not  a  glimpse  of  the  stream  is  visible  through 
the  dense  sea  of  foliage  that  waves  over  the  ravine.  Dive  under 
the  forest  shade,  and  pick  your  way  down  the  steep  brae  till  you 
reach  a  lower  terrace,  where  ferns  grow  in  wild  luxuriance.  Here 
you  will  find  a  footpath  skirting  the  high  bank  above  the  stream. 
Follow  its  course  upward  for  a  hundred  yards  and  a  lovely  scene 
bursts  upon  you.  The  steep  banks  open  out,  and  the  river 
expands  into  a  broad  pool,  and  assumes  the  appearance  of  a 
miniature  lake.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  romantic  beauty  of  the 
dell.  Standing  on  the  small  strip  of  sand  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  pool,  and  gazing  upward  and  around,  the  eye  wanders  from 
the  surface  of  the  black  pool  to  the  lofty  verdant  precipices  that 
rise  on  either  side  to  a  height  of  over  two  hundred  feet.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  pool  the  perpendicular  banks  close  and  form  a 
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narrow  gorge,  and  turn  sharply  to  the  left.     The  face  of  the  cliffs 

are  screened  with  a  mantle  of  green. 

"  Boughs  that  quaked  with  every  breath, 
Grey  birch  and  aspen  wept  beneath ; 
And  the  ash  and  warrior  oak 
Cast  anchor  on  the  rifted  rock. 
And  higher  yet  the  pine-tree  hung 
His  shattered  trunk,  and  frequent  flung, 
Where  seemed  the  clifls  to  meet  on  high, 
His  boughs  athwart  the  narrow'd  sky." 

On  the  crest  of  the  cliffs  like  an  eagle's  errie  rises  the  turrets 
and  chimney  stalks  of  the  mansion  house  of  Craighall.  It  richly 
deserves  its  name,  as  it  rears  its  head  above  the  waving  boughs 
on  the  edge  of  a  crag  two  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  above  the 
bed  of  the  Erricht. 

Above  the  lake  the  river  completely  fills  the  bottom  of  the 
gorge,  and  no  footing  can  be  obtained  between  the  water  and  the 
rocks.  To  obviate  this,  footpaths  have  been  cut  in  the  steep  banks, 
winding  zig-zag  up  their  steep  sides,  occasionally  approaching  the 
edge  of  a  giddy  precipice,  the  dangerous  crags  being  partially 
hidden  by  tree  trunks  and  the  mass  of  undergrowth  that  spring 
from  every  fissure  in  the  rock.  Following  the  path  upwards  you 
reach  a  higher  level,  where  a  fairy-like  suspension  bridge  spans 
the  stream.  The  view  from  the  bridge  is  sublime.  The  deep 
winding  ravine  extending  away  in  the  distance,  the  foaming  river 
beneath,  the  waving  woods,  and  the  fine  old  mansion  on  the  crest 
of  the  cliff,  form  a  picture — 

"  So  wondrous  wild,  the  whole  might  seem 
The  scenery  of  a  fairy  dream." 

Paths  wind  along  both  sides  of  the  dell,  past  the  mansion  for 
more  than  a  mile  to  the  fog  house,  so  that  you  might  wander  a 
wrhole  day  amidst  the  beautiful  scenery  surrounding  this  fine  old 
mansion. 

Craighall  is  the  seat  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Clark-Rattray,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  old  family  of  Rattray.  The  house  was  built  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  from  that  time  it  has  been 
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the  residence  of  the  ancient  and  honourable  family  of  Rattray, 
and  their  heirs  and  successors.  In  the  year  1832  the  house  was 
enlarged  and  improved  in  accordance  with  modern  taste.  There 
is  a  fine  balcony  on  the  north  side  which  overhangs  the  precipice 
on  which  the  house  is  built,  from  which  you  can  look  down  into 
the  fearful  depths  below.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  frequent  visitor 
at  Craighall,  and  some  entertain  the  idea  that  it  was  the  model  from 
which  the  wizard  sketched  the  house  of  Tally- Veolam  in  Waverly. 

The  Rattrays  of  Rattray  are  an  ancient  family,  and  can  be 
traced  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Malcolm  Canmore.  The  ancient 
seat  of  the  Barons  of  Rattray  was  a  mile  south-east  of  the  village 
of  Old  Rattray,  and  was  built  on  a  rising  ground  still  called  the 
Culled  Castle  Hill.  There  is  an  old  legend  connected  with  this 
castle  which  contains  all  the  elements  of  a  romance. 

In  the  reign  of  James  V.,  John  Stewart,  third  Earl  of  Athole, 
married  Grizzel,  only  daughter  of  Sir  James  Rattray.  Her 
mother,  a  daughter  of  Lord  Kennedy,  died  at  her  birth.  Her 
father  being  an  old  man,  Athole  expected  that  at  his  death  he 
would  succeed,  through  his  wife,  to  the  barony  of  Rattray  ;  but  at 
the  age  of  sixty  Sir  James  married  a  second  wife,  who  bore  him 
two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Athole  was  furious  at  his  disappoint- 
ment, and  resolved  to  secure  the  estate  by  foul  means  since  he 
could  not  obtain  it  by  fair  inheritance. 

One  night  a  party  of  Athole's  men  came  to  the  castle  and 
claimed  hospitality  on  the  ground  of  the  relationship  between 
their  houses.  Sir  James  received  them  cordially,  and  entertained 
and  lodged  them,  but  at  the  dead  of  night  they  fell  on  the 
unsuspecting  inmates  and  massacred  them  in  cold  blood.  From 
the  slaughter  the  youngest  son,  a  mere  infant,  was  saved  by  the 
nurse.  The  faithful  woman  was  awakened  by  a  noise  which 
alarmed  her,  and  dreading  the  worst  she  wrapped  the  babe  in  her 
plaid  and  by  a  secret  staircase  escaped  from  the  castle  and  fled  to 
the  woods  in  the  ravine  of  Craighall,  where  she  hid  herself  for 
three  days  and  nights.  The  child  was  brought  up  by  the  nurse 
till  he  attained  to  the  age  of  maturity. 
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After  foully  murdering  his  father-in-law  and  the  young  children 
that  had  come  between  him  and  the  estates  he  coveted,  A  thole 
took  possession  and  held  the  lands  for  years.  At  last  the  heir 
appeared  and  claimed  his  rights,  but  Athole  was  so  powerful 
in  Perthshire,  that  the  young  man  was  baffled  in  that  County  in 
his  attempt  to  serve  himself  heir.  Nothing  daunted,  he  appealed 
to  King  James,  who  ordered  a  Commission  under  the  Great  Seal 
to  sit  in  Dundee  and  adjudicate  on  the  case,  and  thus  the  villain 
was  circumvented  and  forced  to  disgorge  his  plunder. 

It  was  subsequent  to  this  period  that  the  house  of  Craighall 
was  built.  In  1720  Dr.  John  Clerk  of  Penicuik  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  Rattray  of  Craighall.  Their  third  son 
was  Dr.  David  Clerk,  physician  of  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary, 
and  his  eldest  son  succeeded  his  grandfather  as  proprietor  of 
Craighall.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Rattray,  and  his  successors 
now  write  their  name  Clerk-Rattray.  The  famous  John  Clerk 
(Lord  Eldon)  was  related  to  the  Craighall  family,  and  with  his 
friend   Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  a  frequent  guest  at  the  mansion. 


V.—  MEIKLELOUH  AND  KINCLAVEN. 

While  at  Blairgowrie  you  may  pay  a  visit  to  Meiklelour.  If 
sojourning  in  the  town  or  neighbourhood,  this  remarkable  locality 
will  afford  a  pleasant  pedestrian  excursion.  It  is  situated  in  the 
parish  of  Caputh,  about  four  miles  south  by  the  road  to  Perth,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tay,  near  its  junction  with  the  Isla.  It  is  also 
an  occasional  resort  of  pic-nic  parties  from  Dundee,  from  which  it 
may  be  reached  by  rail.  But  a  railway  journey  cannot  be  made 
direct,  as  the  train  arrangements  at  the  roadside  station  of  Cargill 
are  not  very  convenient.  The  best  way  is  to  hire  and  drive  to  and 
from  Juteopolis.  A  more  enjoyable  excursion  could  not  be 
selected,  as  the  writer  can  testify  by  experience. 

The  distance  is  somewhere  about  twenty  miles.  Start  early 
that  you  may  have  the  whole  day  before  you.  The  route  is  by 
Coupar- Angus,  passing  through  Lochee  and  on  to  Birkhill,  beyond 
which  the  Coupar- Angus  road  parts  company  with  the  N ewtyle 
road  and  runs*  west  along  the  southern  slopes  of  a  long  and  fertile 
valley.  This  part  of  the  road  is  very  level  and  straight,  and  is  a 
favourite  ground  for  trotting  matches  and  bicycle  races  by  the 
sporting  fraternity  of  Dundee.  On  the  west  the  valley  narrows 
into  a  bleak  and  sterile  defile,  named  Tullybaccart,  where,  by  a 
series  of  tortuous  bends  and  sharp  declivities,  it  emerges  from  the 
hilly  region  into  the  broad  fertile  howe  of  Strathmore.  From 
Tullybaccart  to  Coupar  is  a  fine  run  of  three  or  four  miles,  with 
beautiful  and  extensive  views  of  the  great  plain  and  the  distant 
mountains.  You  pass  Hallyburton  House  on  the  right,  the  ruins 
of  the  old  Abbey,  and  the  old  Parish  Church,  and  dash  into  the 
main  street  of  the  quiet  country  town. 

While  the  horses  are  enjoying  a  brief  rest  you  can  spend  the 
half-hour  in  rambling  through  the  town.  Coupar  is  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  Howe  of  Strathmore,  on  the  borders  of  Perth- 
c 
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shire  and  Forfarshire.  In  fact  it  is  quite  a  border  town,  one  part 
being  claimed  by  Perth,  and  the  other  by  Angus,  the  oldest 
portion  of  the  town  being  in  the  latter  county,  which  gives  to  it 
the  distinctive  appellation  distinguishing  it  from  its  namesake  in 
Fife.  The  dual  county  jurisdiction  must  be  rather  troublesome 
to  the  inhabitants.  The  geographical  line  of  demarcation  cutting 
the  town  in  two  unequal  parts  may  be  apt  to  place  some  of  the 
natives  in  the  same  fix  as  the  southern  laird  who  could  never 
satisfactorily  settle  the  question  of  his  nationality.  The  laird's 
paternal  mansion  crossed  the  border,  and  whether  he  was  born  in 
England  or  in  Scotland  was  a  point  of  doubtful  disputation. 

Coupar  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  can  claim  an  existence 
from  the  Roman  invasion.  It  is  a  firmly  established  fact  that  the 
Romans  had  two  fortified  camps  here,  and  on  the  site  of  the  most 
important  of  these  strongholds  the  town  was  built.  This  would 
lead  to  the  inference  that  the  town  was  a  place  of  some  importance 
even  before  the  foundation  of  the  Abbey,  which  for  four  hundred 
years  was  one  of  the  greatest  Monasteries  in  the  Kingdom.  It 
was  built  by  Malcolm  IY.  in  1164,  and  was  richly  endowed  by  its 
founder  and  his  successors.  The  Abbey  was  occupied  by  a  colony 
of  Cistercian  or  White  Monks,  so  called  from  the  dress  they  wore, 
which  was  all  white  except  the  cowl  and  the  scapular.  There  are 
no  particular  historical  events  connected  with  the  Abbey,  further 
than,  like  other  great  religious  houses,  it  was  frequently  honoured 
by  the  presence  of  Royalty,  and  other  eminent  personages — Sir 
William  Wallace  and  Robert  Bruce  being  included  in  the  list. 
In  common  with  other  Popish  edifices  it  was  demolished  at  the 
Reformation.  The  circumstances  connected  with  the  demolition 
of  the  Abbey  have  not  been  recorded,  but  whatever  "  rascal 
multitude  "  tore  down  this  well-furnished  rookery,  did  their  work 
most  completely.  Only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  ruins  remain 
to  tell  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  Coupar  is  a  very  neat  little  town, 
and  contains  some  fine  new  houses,  the  most  imposing  of  which 
are  the  new  Municipal  Buildings,  which  were  opened  in  the  year 
of  the  Queen's  Jubilee. 
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But  it  is  time  we  were  on  the  move  again.      Four  miles  west, 
by  a  cross  country  road,  you  join  the  Perth  and  Blairgowrie  turn- 
pike, turn  north  and  cross  the  Isla  near  its  junction  with  the  Tay, 
and  half  a  mile  further  brings  you  to  the  village  of  Meiklelour 
There  is  an  old-fashioned  inn  here  where  the  horses  can  be  stabled, 
and  you  may  have  dinner  served  if  you  have  had  the  forethought 
to  make  previous  arrangements  with  mine  host.     This  is  one  of 
the  sweetest  spots  in  the  eastern  district  of  Perthshire.      The 
village  is  literally  embowered  amongst  green  hedge  rows  and  wild 
woodlands.     It  is  but  a  mere  hamlet.     The  cottages  are  scattered 
along  the  roadside  without  any  attempt  at  order  or  regularity, 
every  householder  seeming  to  have  built  his  domicile  where  seemed 
best  in  his  own  eyes.     In  short,  the  greenery  that  reigns  every- 
where is  apt  to  raise  doubts  in  your  mind  of  the  existence  of  a 
village  at  all.     And  yet  it  once  held  up  its  head,  and  laid  claim  to 
the  dignity  of  a  market  town.     In  proof  of  this  assertion  you  can 
see  the  Old  Cross  with  the   "jougs"  attached,  and  the  Tron,  or 
weighing  machine,  used    for   weighing   meal   and   other  produce 
brought  to  the  market  for  sale.     The  Cross  bears  the  date  1693. 
An  awful  catastrophe  befell  the  village  in  the  year  1832,  the  year 
memorable  for  the  passing  of  the  first  Reform  Bill.     On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  first  contested  election  after  the  extension  of  the  Fran- 
chise, the  Radical  village  politicians  held  a  public  demonstration, 
and  in  their  zeal  for  reform  they  proceeded  to  burn  the  effigy  of 
the  Conservative   candidate.     A    spark   from    the    blazing   figure 
caught  the  thatched  roof  of  a  cottage  and  set  it  on  fire.     Before 
the  conflagration  could  be  stayed  nearly  the  whole  village  was  laid 
in  ruins. 

The  most  remarkable  antiquity  in  the  neighbourhood  is  the 
great  beech  hedge  of  Meiklelour.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  equalled 
anywhere  in  Scotland,  perchance  not  even  in  England,  the  land  of 
hedgerows.  It  skirts  the  public  road  for  half  a  mile,  and  is  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  travellers.  The  hedge  is  formed  by  a 
row  of  beech  trees  planted  about  a  foot  apart  from  each  other,  and 
by  careful  trimming  and  training  they  have  grown  straight  and 
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slim  to  the  height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet.  In  summer  when  the 
trees  are  in  full  foliage,  the  hedge  forms  a  wall  of  green,  completely 
screening  the  fine  old  mansion  of  Meiklelour  from  the  prying  eyes 
of  too  curious  strangers.  Nothing  can  equal  the  beauty  of  this 
natural  rampart,  this  regiment  of  giant  saplings,  as  it  were,  ranged 
in  martial  order  by  the  roadside,  and  bending  in  a  graceful  curve 
in  the  centre.  This  wonderful  hedge  has  weathered  the  storms  of 
a  century  and  a  half,  having  been  planted  about  the  time  the 
battle  of  Culloden  was  fought,  and  every  tree  in  the  long  array  is 
as  full  of  life  and  vigour  as  ever. 

Meiklelour  House  is  a  fine  old  mansion,  and  is  the  property  of 
the  Marchioness  of  Lansdowne.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tay,  surrounded  by  fine  woods.  Its  pleasure- 
grounds  skirt  the  noble  river,  and  are  tastefully  laid  out.  A  little 
lower  down  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  half  hidden  in  a  grove 
of  trees,  is  the  ruins  of  the  old  Castle  of  Kinclaven.  At  Kinclaven 
there  is  an  old  established  Ferry  which  is  still  maintained,  though 
the  traffic  is  now  of  small  account.  About  five  hundred  yards 
below  the  ferry  the  Isla  forms  a  junction  with  the  Tay.  The 
scenery  here  is  very  fine,  and  would  delight  the  eye  of  a  landscape 
painter.  Cross  the  river,  and  visit  the  old  historic  castle.  It 
occupies  a  commanding  position,  and  was  a  place  of  great 
strength  and  of  strategetical  importance  in  the  olden  time.  All 
that  remains  of  the  ancient  stronghold  is  a  square  of  broken  wall 
enclosing  a  large  open  area,  doubtless  the  outer  walls  of  the  fort 
only,  while  of  the  habitable  buildings  not  a  vestige  now  remains. 

This  is  historic  and  classic  ground.  A  tablet  on  the  wall  near 
a  great  gap,  where  once  the  original  gateway  must  have  been, 
informs  the  visitor  that  the  castle  was  taken  from  the  English  by 
Sir  William  Wallace. 

A  brief  sketch  of  its  history  will  add  to  the  interest  of  our 
visit.  Kinclaven  was  originally  the  residence  of  the  Kings  of 
Scotland,  and  was  built  by  Malcolm  Canmore  in  the  year 
1067.  When  Edward  I.  of  England  invaded  Scotland  he  took 
possession  of  all  the  strongholds  in  the  country,  and  garrisoned 
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them  with  his  own  troops,  to  overawe  the  nobles  and  reduce  the 
country  to  submission  to  his  authority.  When  Wallace  took  up 
arms  to  free  his  country  from  the  oppressors,  he  attacked  the  castles 
in  succession,  and  put  the  garrisons  to  the  sword.  The  capture  of 
Kinclaven  was  one  of  his  most  brilliant  exploits. 

The  patriot  and  his  little  band  of  devoted  men  were  hiding  in 
Methven  Woods.  The  leader  disguised  himself  as  a  countryman, 
and  visited  Perth,  which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 
During  his  stay  in  the  city  he  learned  that  Sir  James  Butter, 
governor  of  Kinclaven,  was  to  reinforce  his  garrison  with  ninety 
men  from  Perth.  Wallace  resolved  to  intercept  this  force,  and 
attack  them  before  they  reached  their  destination.  He  quitted  the 
city  and  hastened  to  Methven,  mustered  his  little  force,  and  by  a 
forced  march  across  the  country  put  himself  in  advance  of  the 
English.  Sir  James  Butter  at  the  head  of  his  column  had  almost 
reached  his  destination.  The  march  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  was 
nearly  accomplished — the  castle  was  in  sight,  and  the  garrison  was 
watching  their  advance  from  the  battlements,  ready  to  open  the 
gate  to  receive  them.  Suddenly  a  shout  was  raised.  A  hostile 
band  rushed  on  them  with  the  battle-cry  of  the  Scots — "A 
Wallace  !  a  Wallace." 

1 '  Instant  from  copse  and  heath  arose 
Bonnets  and  spears  and  bended  bows." 

The  attack  of  the  Scots  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected  that  the 
English  were  thrown  into  confusion.  At  the  first  shock  sixty  of 
their  number  bit  the  dust,  and  among  the  slain  was  Sir  James 
Butter,  the  leader,  who  fell  by  the  hand  of  Wallace.  The  remnant 
of  the  English  fled  in  disorder  towards  the  Castle.  The  soldiers  of 
the  garrison  saw  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  their  comrades. 
The  gate  was  thrown  open,  and  the  drawbridge  lowered  to  admit 
the  fugitives.  On  they  came  hotly  pursued  by  their  victorious 
enemies,  and  friend  and  foe  mingling  together  they  thundered  over 
the  drawbridge  and  entered  the  castle.  The  garrison  were 
paralysed.  The  "  conquering  hero  "  and  his  gallant  band  were  in 
their  midst.     The  battle  was  renewed  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
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Castle,  but  the  English  could  not  withstand  the  furious  onset  of 
the  Scottish  Knights.  The  fight  was  brief  and  bloody — the 
garrison  were  all  slain  by  the  sword,  and  only  the  women  and 
children  were  spared. 

The  victors  stayed  some  days  in  the  castle  feasting  on  the 
stores  which  the  English  had  laid  up  for  their  future  delectation. 
But  the  English  were  not  likely  to  allow  such  a  disaster  to  pass 
unavenged.  Hastily  they  assembled  a  force  of  1000  men,  com- 
manded by  Sir  John  Butter,  son  of  Sir  James,  who  was  slain 
at  Kinclaven  ;  Sir  George  Herron,  Governor  of  Perth,  and  Sir 
William  de  Lyone,  who  had  charge  of  English  affairs  in  the  Cars© 
of  Gowrie.  When  news  reached  Wallace  that  this  large  and  im- 
posing force  was  being  arrayed  against  him  he  set  fire  to  Kinclaven 
and  retired  to  Shortwood  Shaw,  an  adjacent  forest,  where  he  con- 
cealed his  little  army  and  awaited  the  result.  The  English  dis- 
covered his  retreat,  and  laid  a  plan  to  catch  the  Scots  in  a  trap. 
Dividing  their  troops,  they  made  a  disposition  which  promised  to 
secure  their  prey.  The  wood  was  surrounded  by  a  cordon  of 
soldiers,  and  then  a  strong  force  headed  by  Sir  William  de  Lyone 
advanced  into  the  woods  to  attack  the  Scots.  But  they  met  with 
a  warm  reception  •  the  Scots  attacked  them  with  such  fury 
that  the  English  were  driven  back  on  their  supports,  and  their 
leader,  Sir  William  de  Lyone,  was  slain.  Baffled  in  their  first 
attempt,  the  English  held  a  council  of  war,  but  while  they  were 
engaged  in  discussion  Wallace  fell  on  them  with  his  whole  force 
and  utterly  routed  them. 

The  English  afterwards  took  possession  of  Kinclaven,  and  re- 
fortified  it,  but  it  was  again  captured  by  Andrew  Moray  in  1303, 
when  it  was  finally  laid  in  ruins. 

There  is  little  to  be  seen  in  the  old  crumbling  walls,  but  the 
surrounding  scenery  is  charming.  The  Tay,  Queen  of  Scottish 
rivers,  sweeps  bold  and  majestic  between  lofty  wooded  banks,  after 
receiving  in  its  bosom  the  placid  waters  of  the  Isla.  On  the  south 
the  country  rises  in  undulating  ridges  of  pasture  and  woodland, 
and  far  in  the  distant  west  and  north  the  swelling  crests  of  the 
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Perthshire  hills  add  a  striking  feature  to  the  landscape.  Two  or 
three  miles  lower  down  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  is  the  old 
mansion  of  Stobshall.  If  time  permits  you  can  extend  your 
ramble  to  that  place.  Re-cross  the  river ;  the  ferryman  is  always 
at  hand,  and  will  quickly  transport  you  to  the  opposite  shore.  A 
word  about  the  ferryboats  used  for  the  transit  of  horses  and 
vehicles.  Two  large  cobles  bound  together  in  the  centre,  with 
their  sharp  prows  heading  up  stream,  constitute  the  flotilla. 
Across  the  twin  hulls  a  strong  wooden  platform  is  laid  and  firmly 
secured  to  the  boats.  The  staging  is  protected  with  rails  on  either 
side,  and  thus  forms  a  broad  and  safe  deck  for  carts  and  carriages. 
On  one  side  of  the  deck  a  simple  wind! as  is  fitted  up,  over  which 
is  laid  an  iron  chain  ;  this  chain  is  firmly  secured  on  each  side  of 
the  river,  and  the  boatman  by  winding  the  chain  over  the  wind- 
lass propels  the  craft  from  shore  to  shore.  On  both  shores  the  stage 
fits  on  to  a  wooden  platform,  which  forms  the  termination  of  the 
road  on  either  bank  of  the  river.  Horses  and  vehicles  can  thus  be 
driven  on  board  and  ferried  across  in  a  few  minutes  in  perfect 
safety.  Foot  passengers  are  conveyed  over  in  small  cobles  rowed 
by  oars.  The  current  is  very  strong,  and  the  river  attains  a  depth 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  the  centre. 

Speaking  of  cobles  reminds  us  of  the  tragic  story  of  "  The 
weary  coble  of  Cargill,"  the  scene  of  which  is  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. The  story  forms  the  subject  of  a  ballad  once  popular  in  the 
district.     The  incidents  may  be  briefly  narrated. 

11  A  girl  named  Jeannie  Low  was  courted  by  a  young  man 
named  Drummond,  who  was  a  butler  or  head  servant  at  the 
mansion  of  Stobshall.  Jeannie  was  passionately  fond  of  her  lover, 
but  he  proved  inconstant,  and  deserted  Jeannie  for  another 
charmer.  His  new  love  lived  on  the  Kinclaven  side  of  the  Tay, 
and  he  had  to  cross  the  stream  when  he  went  a-courting. 
Jeannie's  heart  was  inflamed  with  jealousy,  and  her  passion  was 
nursed  till  it  developed  into  deadly  hatred.  She  watched  her 
faithless  lover,  and  discovered  where  he  moored  his  boat  under  a 
tree  when  he  was  visiting  her  rival.      One  night  she  obtained  a 
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gimlet  and  bored  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Having  secretly 
scuttled  the  craft,  she  lay  in  wait  to  watch  the  result  of  her 
diabolical  act.  The  youth,  all  unconscious  of  the  peril  that 
awaited  him,  returned  from  his  tryst,  jumped  into  the  boat,  and 
pushed  off  into  the  stream  and  began  to  row  for  the  opposite  shore. 
The  river  was  swollen  and  the  current  was  strong.  By  and  by  the 
boat  began  to  fill.  Hard  he  struggled  to  pull  the  boat  ashore,  but 
his  struggles  were  vain,  the  boat  sank  in  mid  stream,  and  poor 
Drummond  was  drowned.  Jeannie  Low  from  her  place  of  conceal- 
ment witnessed  the  fate  of  her  faithless  lover,  but  the  terrible 
tragedy  she  had  been  accessory  to  drove  her  mad,  and  for  the  rest 
of  her  life  she  wandered  the  country  a  drivelling  maniac."  Such 
is  the  story  of  the  "  Weary  coble  of  Cargill."  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  the  ballad  : — 

THE  WEARY  COBLE  0'  CARGILL. 

The  course  o'  true  love  ne'er  runs  smooth, 

So  says  the  sage  o'  langsyne  ; 
My  waefu'  tale  upbears  the  truth, 

This  weary  waefu'  tale  o'  mine. 

A  youthfu'  pair,  wha  offered  fair, 

0'  nuptial  joy  to  drink  their  fill ; 
But  ither  drink  for  them  was  brewed 

Within  the  coble  o'  Cargill. 

The  lad  was  Chancellor  Drummond's  page 

When  gude  Earl  James  was  King, 
An'  a'  the  keys  o'  bonnie  Stobha' 

I  wat  they  at  his  belt  did  hing. 

She  was  the  belle  o'  Ballintra  toon, 

0'  lovers  she  had  wale  and  will — ■ 
But  sad  her  fate— she  waukit  late 

And  bored  the  coble  o'  Cargill. 

She  bored  the  coble  in  seven  pairts — 

Nae  doot  her  heart  was  sick  and  sare 
When  there  she  sealed  the  laddie's  fate, 

Wi'  the  curly  locks  and  the  golden  hair. 
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His  bed  was  made  in  Kerrack  Ha' 

0'  gude  clean  sheets  an'  o'  the  strae ; 
But  he  wadna  sleep  a  nicht  therein 

For  a*  a  mither's  lips  could  say. 

He  wad  across  the  flooded  Tay — 

He  wadna  bruik  o'  ony  ill — 
And  wi'  wary  steps  he  bent  his  way 

To  the  weary  coble  o*  Cargill. 

Wi'  youthfu'  arm  he  grasped  the  oar, 

I  trow  he  grasped  it  wi5  gudewill ; 
But  ere  he  was  mid  stream  through 

The  weary  coble  began  to  fill. 

He  bailed  the  boat  wi'  baith  his  hands, 

Forsooth  he  bailed  it  heartily  ; 
But  the  auger's  skaith  soon  stopped  his  breath, 

An'  gart  the  bonnie  laddie  dee. 

O,  help  !  O,  help  !  I  can  get  nane, 

Nae  help  o'  man  can  come  to  me  ; 
But  gentler  hands  hae  smoothed  the  sands 

Where  I  maun  sleep  beneath  the  Tay. 

Oae  hame  an*  tell  my  parents  baith 

I  blame  myseP  for  a'  this  ill, 
When  waukin'  late  I  met  my  fate 

By  the  weary  coble  o'  Cargill. 

Dreadfu'  barge,  thy  helpless  charge, 

Thou  laidst  behind  yon  sacred  fane, 
Where  vesper  bell  and  matin  song 

Shall  ne'er  be  heard  by  him  again. 

And  a'  within  the  barony 

Were  present  at  the  funeral, 
And  bore  him  from  the  master's  ha' 

To  the  lonely  Kirkyard  o'  Cargill. 

Alas  for  Jean  when  a'  was  done 

Her  conscience  worked  an'  wadna  still, 
Confess'd  the  fate  which  drove  her  late 

To  bore  the  coble  o*  Cargill. 
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On  Beltane's  e'en  upon  the  green 

He  danced  wi'  Bess  o'  Bishopha' ; 
Her  'witchin'  glance  an'  winnin'  e'en 

I  thocht  had  wiled  his  heart  awa'. 

A  fcarfu'  frame  crept  o'er  me  then, 

An'  held  o'  me  the  mastery, 
An'  my  withered  heart  was  blown  in  flame 

By  that  dread  demon  jealousy. 

Our  early  vows  made  fause  by  him — 

The  very  thocht  my  heart  did  kill, 
Aud  spell-bound  driven  by  that  dream 

I  bored  the  coble  o'  Cargill. 

0,  wha  cud  guess  it  wad  come  to  this 

When  we  were  young  an'  at  the  schule, 
An'  pu'd  the  slaes  on  Ballintray  braes, 

An'  broke  the  weirdly  cake  at  Yule. 

There's  ne'er  a  sark  gae  on  my  back, 

Nor  yet  a  kame  gae  in  my  hair, 
Nor  will  there  coal  or  candle  licht 

Shine  in  my  bower  for  evermair. 

At  kirk  or  fair  I'se  ne'er  be  seen, 

Nor  yet  a  blythe  blink  in  my  e'e  ; 
Nae  finger  ends  shall  point  to  Jean 

An'  say  I  gart  my  laddie  dee. 

Yon  ruined  walls  shall  be  my  hame, 
Where  ghosts  and  howlets  nightly  cry  ; 

An'  the  soughin'  sound  o'  the  rushin'  stream 
Shall  nightly  sing  my  lullaby. 

The  bracken  bush  shall  be  my  bower, 

Where  often  by  the  moon  I  see 
Yon  spectre  boat  with  my  love  afloat, 

Who  shakes  his  winding  sheet  at  me. 

There  is  an  older  version  of  the  ballad  which  we  have  seen 
somewhere,  but  the  modern  version  we  have  quoted  tells  the  sad 
story  with  touching  pathos.      You  can  realise  the  scene  as  yoia 
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stroll  along  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Tay.  Ballintray  and 
Kerrockha'  are  on  the  Kinclaven  side  of  the  river,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  the  "  ruined  walls  where  ghosts  and  howlets  nightly 
cry  "  was  the  ruins  of  Kinclaven  Castle  which  the  poor  maniac- 
chose  for  her  home.  The  beautiful  scenery  and  the  legendary  and 
historical  associations  of  this  locality  render  it  well  worthy  of  a. 
visit,  and  a  day  spent  amidst  these  scenes  will  be  both  profitable- 
and  enjoyable. 


VL— UP    THE    OARSE    TO    PERTH. 


The  Fair  City  may  be  reached  from  Dundee  by  road,  river,  or 
rail.  The  beauties  of  the  Tay  have  been  often  described,  and  for 
the  present  we  will  choose  the  land  route,  through  the  Carse,  and, 
if  time  permits,  we  may  take  the  steamer  home.  By  adopting 
that  plan  the  excursionist  can  fully  enjoy  the  unique  scenery 
between  Dundee  and  Perth.  A  run  by  rail  up  the  Carse  is  a 
very  interesting  journey,  but  the  train  goes  too  fast  to  enable  the 
stranger  to  do  more  than  obtain  a  passing  glimpse  of  the  country. 
The  line  seems  as  if  it  had  been  purposely  designed  to  prevent  the 
traveller  from  obtaining  more  than  a  glance  of  the  various  objects 
of  interest  in  the  classic  Carse  of  Gowrie.  We  propose,  however, 
to  take  it  leisurely,  walk  or  drive,  along  the  road.  Twenty-two 
miles  is  rather  a  long  walk,  but  the  tourist  may,  if  funds  permit, 
hire  a  machine,  or  he  may  save  his  feet  by  taking  the  train  at  a 
roadside  station  whenever  he  feels  too  tired  to  pursue  the  journey 
further. 

Invergowrie  is  the  first  place  of  interest  after  leaving  Dundee. 
The  village  is  four  miles  from  the  Post  Office,  from  which  you 
can  travel  by  the  tramcars  and  the  connecting1  'bus,  which  runs 
between  the  terminus  of  the  tramway  line  at  West  Park  Road  to 
the  village  of  Invergowrie.  Here  then  we  enter  Perthshire  and 
begin  our  journey.  The  burn  which  crosses  the  turnpike  road 
just  before  you  enter  the  village  of  Mylnefield  Feus  is  the  dividing 
line  between  the  two  counties.  We  need  not  linger  long  here,  as 
the  reader  will  find  sufficient  information  about  the  village  and 
its  neighbourhood  in  Kidd's  Guide  to  Dundee.  The  chief  objects 
of  interest  are  the  ruins  of  the  Old  Church,  the  "  Gows  of  Gowrie," 
the  l<  Paddock  Stane,"  and  the  quarries  of  Kingoodie.     The  Old 
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Church,  surrounded  by  an  ancient  graveyard  situated  a  little  to 
the  south-east  of  the  village,  is  near  the  shores  of  the  Tay.  A 
footpath  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road  and  skirting  the  east 
side  of  the  burn  leads  to  the  kirkyard  and  the  ruins,  and  between 
the  kirkyard  and  the  railway  are  the  "  Gows,"  two  large  boulders 
which  are  immortalized  by  the  prophecy  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer: — 

* '  When  the  Gows  of  Gowrie  come  to  land, 
The  day  of  Judgment  is  near  at  hand." 

The  "  Paddock  Stane  "  is  on  the  north  of  the  village  by  the  side 
of  the  road  that  passes  Bullionfield  Paper  Works.  It  has  been 
taken  into  the  grounds  of  Greystone  House,  the  residence  of  Mr 
D.  M.  Watson,  proprietor  of  the  paper  works.  The  stone  stands 
at  the  angle  of  the  wall,  but  with  considerate  appreciation  of  the 
legend  connected  with  the  stone,  Mr  Watson  has  enclosed 
it  with  an  iron  railing.  The  quarries  are  a  little  to  the 
south-west  of  the  village,  and  are  very  extensive,  and  have  been 
worked  for  ages.  The  Bell  Rock  lighthouse  was  built  from  stones 
brought  from  Kingoodie.  The  village  of  Invergowrie  or  Mylne- 
field  Feus  (its  original  name)  is  prectily  situated  on  a  ridge  by  the 
side  of  the  turnpike  road,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Tay 
and  the  bold  background  of  liills  on  the  opposite  shore. 

Two  or  three  miles  further  on  we  .come  to  the  village  of  Long- 
forgan.  If  there  is  one  spot  in  Scotland  more  sacred  than 
another  to  the  name  of  Wallace  certainly  Longforgan  has  the 
pre-eminence.  Here,  it  may  be  said,  Wallace  commenced  his 
career  as  the  liberator  of  his  country.  A  young  man  attending 
school  in  Dundee,  his  spirit  rose  in  rebellion  against  the  insulting 
tyranny  of  the  English,  and  in  a  brawl  with  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison  of  Dundee  he  slew  young  Selby,  son  of  the  governor  of 
the  castle.  Wallace  fled  from  the  town  to  escape  the  vengeance 
of  the  English.  He  found  shelter  with  a  friend  at  Kilspindie. 
Exhausted  with  his  hasty  flight  he  sat  down  on  a  stone  at  a 
cottage  door  on  the  roadside  at  Longforgan,  when  the  gudewife 
took  pity  on  the  poor  lad  and  brought  him  some  bread  and  milk. 
The  legend  goes  a  little  further.     It  is  said  he  was  so  hotly  pur- 
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sued  by  his  enemies  that  he  begged  the  cottager  to  hide  him,  and 
that  the  woman  hastily  conceived  a  plan  which  deceived  and 
baffled  his  pursuers.  She  dressed  him  in  female  attire  and 
set  him  down  to  spin,  and  when  the  English  soldiers  came  in  to 
search  the  cottage  they  chucked  him  under  the  chin  and  called 
him  a  pretty  wench.  The  stone  on  which  the  Scottish  hero  sat 
down  to  rest  his  weary  limbs  is  still  preserved,  and  may  be  seen 
in  the  dyke  by  the  roadside.  A  writer  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  speaking  of  the  relic,  says  that  it  was  then  in  the 
possession  of  a  respectable  old  man  named  Smith,  a  weaver,  and 
the  owner  of  a  few  acres  of  land.  It  was  what  was  called  a  bere 
stone,  used  for  unhusking  bere  or  barley,  before  barley  mills  were 
invented.  The  stone  was  hollowed  like  a  mortar,  and  the  bere 
seeds  were  pounded  in  it  with  a  wooden  mallet.  Stones  similar 
to  this  stood  at  cottage  doors,  and  when  not  in  use  their  mouths 
were  covered  by  flat  slabs,  and  were  thus  available  as  seats.  It 
was  on  one  of  these  rude  domestic  utensils,  therefore,  that  Wallace 
sat  down  on  that  memorable  day.  The  veritable  bere  stone  was 
handed  down  from  sire  to  son,  and  the  then  owner  of  it  was  the 
lineal  descendant  of  the  woman  who  so  hospitably  befriended 
Wallace,  his  forebears  having  lived  in  the  same  locality  for  five 
hundred  years. 

Standing  on  a  rock  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  surround- 
ing plain,  about  a  half-mile  south  of  the  village,  is  the  fine  old 
mansion — Castle  Huntly*  The  situation  is  bold  and  command- 
ing, and  the  view  obtained  from  the  turrets  of  the  old  castle 
extensive  and  magnificent — the  long  range  of  the  Carse  braes  on 
the  north,  green  to  their  summits  with  cultivated  fields,  woods,  and 
pastures ;  the  wide  undulating  plain  ;  the  broad  gleaming  Tay 
sweeping  eastward  to  the  German  Ocean  ;  and  the  grand  panorama 
of  the  Fife  hills  on  the  south.  Castle  Huntly  was  built  by  the 
second  Lord  Gray  of  Fowlis.  King  Robert  the  Bruce  conferred 
the  barony  of  Longforgan  on  his  Lordship's  ancestor,  Sir  Andrew 
Gray,  and  a  descendant  of  Sir  Andrew  received  the  title  of  Lord 
Gray  from  James  I.     Castle  Huntly  was  built  as  a  stronghold, 
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and  was  the  chief  residence  of  the  Grays  of  Fowlis.  The  name 
Castle  Huntly  was  given  to  it  by  the  builder  in  honour  of  his 
wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Earl  Huntly.  The  walls  were  ten 
feet  thick,  and  as  it  was  built  with  stones  from  Kingoodie  it  was  a 
solid  durable  structure.  In  1615  the  castle  and  lands  were  pur- 
chased by  a  branch  of  the  Strathmore  family,  and  it  then  became 
the  residence  of  Patrick  Lyon,  ninth  Lord  Glamis,  who  was 
subsequently  the  first  Earl  of  Kinghorn.  He  changed  its  name 
to  Castle  Lyon.  In  1777  the  castle  and  barony  lands  became  the 
property,  by  purchase,  of  My  George  Patterson,  an  Edinburgh 
merchant.  His  son  married  a  daughter  of  the  twelfth  Lord  Gray, 
whose  ancestors  had  owned  it  for  centuries,  and  in  honour  of  his 
wife  he  restored  its  old  name,  which  it  still  bears. 

The  next  place  of  interest  is  Rossie  Priory,  the  seat  of  the 
Kinnaird  family.  The  mansion  and  grounds  are  on  the  north  side 
of  the  road,  the  enclosure  wall  bounding  the  road  for  nearly  a 
mile.  The  south  gate  is  situated  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
village  of  Inchture  This  fine  old  mansion  is  beautifully  situated 
and  adorned  with  tastefully  laid  out  gardens  and  grounds,  which, 
combined  with  nature  and  art,  render  the  Priory  one  of  the  most 
charming  and  picturesque  residences  in  the  district. 

The  family  of  Kinnaird  obtained  possession  of  the  barony  of 
Inchture  by  marriage,  as  was  stated  in  a  former  paper.  The 
ancient  residence  of  the  Kirkcaldys  of  Inchture  was  Moncur 
Castle,  which  for  a  time  was  occupied  by  the  Kinnaird  family  till 
they  removed  to  Rossie  Priory.  Rossie  Parish  was  united  to 
Inchture  in  1670.  Prior  to  that  it  was  a  separate  parish,  and 
lying  among  the  Carse  braes  it  was  a  secluded  little  spot  with  its 
quaint  old  church  and  village.  The  church  has  long  been  in  ruins, 
and  the  village  is  extinct,  but  the  little  graveyard  where  the 
"fathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep  "  may  yet  be  seen. 

The  ninth  descendant  from  the  Kinnaird  who  married  Margaret 
Kirkcaldy  of  Inchture  was  a  staunch  Royalist  in  the  Civil  Wars. 
After  the  Restoration  Charles  II.  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of 
knighthood  in  1681,  and  in  1682  Charles  raised  him  to  the  peer- 
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age  by  the  title  of  Lord  Kinnaird  of  Inchture.  The  name  of  Lord 
Kinnaird  was  long  a  household  word  in  Dundee,  George  William 
Fox  Kinnaird,  whose  portrait  hangs  in  the  Dundee  Picture 
Gallery,  was  a  distinguished  statesman  and  a  warm-hearted 
philanthropist,  and  he  and  his  lady  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
Dundee  Industrial  Schools  and  other  benevolent  institutions.  In 
1840  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer  of  the  realm  by  the 
title  of  Baron  Rossie  of  Rossie.  He  was  a  K.T.,  and  was  made  a 
Privy  Conncillor  in  1857,  and  received  the  title  of  Baron  Kinnaird 
of  Kinnaird.  For  some  time  he  held  the  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Perthshire.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  the  Honourable 
Arthur  Kinnaird,  for  some  time  M.P.  for  Perthshire.  He  died  a 
few  years  ago,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  who  now  holds 
the  title  of  Lord  Kinnaird,  that  of  Barron  Rossie  having  become 
extinct  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Lord  George. 

In  common  with  other  old  families  the  Kinnairds  have  their 
traditions,  one  of  which  might  form  the  ground-work  for  a 
sensational  novel.  Patrick,  the  third  Lord,  married  the  daughter 
of  William  Brown,  an  Edinburgh  merchant.  It  was  a  childless 
union.  Eighteen  years  of  married  life  passed  away  and  no  child 
came  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  Lord  and  Lady  Kinnaird.  At  last  it 
began  to  be  whispered  that  her  ladyship  was  "  in  that  state  ladies 
wish  to  be  who  love  their  lords."  When  the  days  were  nearly 
accomplished  her  ladyship  took  a  sudden  fancy  for  a  change  of  air, 
and  after  an  absence  of  a  few  days  from  the  family  mansion  it 
was  announced  that  Lady  Kinnaird  had  presented  his  lordship, 
not  only  with  an  heir,  but  a  couple  of  them,  to  gladden  his  old 
heart.  The  young  scions  of  a  noble  house  were  duly  christened 
Patrick  and  Charles.  But  a  nephew,  who  had  been  confidently 
looking  forward  to  the  title  and  estate,  thought  this  was  just  a 
little  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  He  suspected  a  fraud,  and  to 
test  the  matter  he  raised  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Session  to 
make  her  ladyship  prove  the  genuineness  of  the  birth.  Lord  and 
Lady  Kinnaird  refused  to  comply  with  the  summons,  and  they 
were  fined  for  contempt  of  court.     The  action  was  shortly  after- 
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wards  withdrawn  on  an  intimation  from  his  lordship  that  the  twins 
had  both  died. 

Passing  the  pretty  village  of  Inchtnre  yon  are  in  the  midst  of 
the  wide  expanse  of  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  one  of  the  fairest 
districts  in  Scotland,  and  celebrated  in  song  and  story.  Who  has 
not  heard  the  sweet  song — 

THE  LASS  OF  GOWRIE. 

* '  'Twas  on  a  summer's  afternoon, 
A  wee  afore  the  sun  gaed  doon, 
A  lassie  wi*  a  braw  new  goon 
Cam'  ower  the  hills  to  Gowrie. 

The  rosebud  tinged  wi'  morning  shower, 
Bloomed  fresh  within  the  sunny  bower  ; 

But  Kitty  was  the  fairest  flower 
That  ever  bloomed  in  Gowrie. 

I  praised  her  beauty  loud  and  lang, 

Then  round  her  neck  my  arms  I  flang, 
An'  said,  My  lassie  will  you  gang 

To  view  the  Carse  o'  Gowrie  ? 

Saft  kisses  on  her  lips  I  laid, 

The  blush  upon  her  cheek  soon  spread  ; 

She  whispered  modestly  an'  said, 
I'll  gang  wi'  you  to  Gowrie. 

I'll  tak'  you  to  my  father's  ha', 

An'  yon  green  field  beside  the  shaw, 
An'  mak'  you  leddy  o'  them  a' — 

The  brawest  lass  in  Gowrie. 

The  auld  fouk  soon  gae  their  consent, 

And  to  Mess  John  we  quickly  went, 
Wha  tied  us  to  our  hearts  content, 

And  now  she's  Leddy  Gowrie." 

It  is  said  that  the  heroine  of  this  song  was  one  of  the  Thrieplands 
of  Fingask.  If  the  tourist  would  visit  that  romantic  castle,  he 
will  find  a  road  which  runs  northward  from  Errol  railway  station 
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and  crosses  the  turnpike  three  or  four  miles  west  from  Inchture. 
The  neighbourhood  of  the  castle  abounds  in  beautiful  scenery  y 
and  among  other  places  of  interest  is  a  "  wishing  well,"  which  is 
associated  with  some  superstitious  legends. 

A  week  might  be  pleasantly  spent  in  exploring  all  the  beauties 
of  the  district.  For  this  purpose  lodgings  can  be  obtained  either 
at  Inchture,  Errol,  or  Glencarse.  The  village  of  Errol  is 
about  a  mile  south  of  the  railway  station,  and  consequently  off 
the  line  of  the  main  road.  The  tourist  on  the  way  to  Perth  can 
make  a  detour  by  taking  the  road  to  the  village,  which  crosses 
the  turnpike,  as  already  mentioned.  This  will  make  a  pleasant 
variation  to  the  journey.  The  village  has  all  the  appearance  of  an 
old  country  town,  with  its  narrow  main  street  winding  in  the  true 
Hogarth  style.  The  parish  church  stands  on  a  knoll  at  the  east 
end  of  the  village,  and  its  square  tower  is  a  prominent  landmark 
in  the  wide  verdant  plain.  The  churchyard  is  on  the  south  side  of 
the  town  on  an  elevated  ridge.  From  any  point  a  fine  view  can  be 
got  of  the  Tay  and  the  Fife  hills,  the  prominent  feature  of  the  range 
being  Norman  Law,  one  of  the  highest  of  the  Fifeshire  hills.  The 
little  community  enjoys  all  the  amenties  of  town  life,  including 
three  churches — Established,  Free,  and  XJ.P. — a  School  Board,  two 
inns,  a  bank,  a  Post  Office,  and  other  institutions,  both  political 
and  social.  On  the  west  of  the  village  is  Errol  Park,  the  residence 
of  Mr  W.  O.  Dalgleish. 

The  Hays  of  Errol  were  one  of  the  old  aristocratic  Scotch 
families.  The  tradition  regarding  their  origin  is  well-known.  In 
the  reign  of  Kenneth  III.  the  ancient  enemies  of  the  country,  the 
Norsemen,  made  one  of  their  periodical  invasions  of  the  island. 
They  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tay  ;  and  marching  inland, 
ravaging  the  country  in  their  progress  towards  the  north.  At 
Luncarty  they  encountered  the  Scottish  army  under  Kenneth, 
and  a  bloody  battle  ensued.  The  Scots  fought  bravely,  but  were 
so  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy  that  they  began  to  waver ;  panic 
seizing  a  portion  of  the  line,  they  turned  and  fled.  At  that 
critical  moment  a  peasant  of  the  name  of  Hay,  and  his  sons,  who 
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were  ploughing  in  a  field  within  sight  of  the  battle }  came  to  the 
rescue.  Armed  only  with  the  wooden  yokes,  the  peasants  took 
up  a  position  in  a  narrow  path  by  which  the  discomfited  Scots 
were  retreating,  and  menaced  the  fugitives  with  threats  and 
taunts,  and  stopped  their  flight.  The  Scots  rallied  and  took  courage, 
and  assisted  by  the  peasants  they  renewed  the  fight,  and  after  a 
sanguinary  encounter  the  enemy  was  routed  and  put  to  flight. 
For  this  gallant  deed  the  King  conferred  on  the  peasant  as  much 
land  as  a  hawk  would  fly  over.  The  bird  was  let  loose  on  the  top 
of  Kiuuoul  Hill,  and  taking  an  easterly  course  flew  over  the  Carse 
of  Gowrie  and  alighted  on  a  stone  in  the  parish  of  Errol,  which 
still  bears  the  name  of  the  "  Falcon's  Stane." 

The  Hays  became  a  very  powerful  family,  and  branches  of  the 
race  long  resided  on  both  sides  of  the  Tay.  The  Hays  of 
Errol  were  ennobled,  and  held  the  title  of  Earl  till,  like  many  of 
the  Scottish  nobility,  their  titles  were  forfeited  for  their  participa- 
tion in  the  Jacobite  wars.  Errol  was  purchased  by  Blair  of 
Balthayock,  and  from  that  family  it  passed  by  purchase  through 
several  hands  till  it  was  ultimately  purchased  by  Mr  Francis 
Mollison,  the  father-in-law  of  the  present  proprietor,  Mr  W.  (X 
Dalgleish. 

The  estate  and  castle  of  Megginch  was  long  retained  by 
another  branch  of  the  family,  but  it  is  now  the  property  of 
John  Murray  Drummond,  Esq. 

Murie  House,  in  the  parish  of  Errol,  is  a  charming  country 
seat,  and  lias  some  pleasant  traditions  connected  with  its  owners. 
Within  the  grounds  is  a  remarkable  knoll,  which  bears  the  signifi- 
cant name  of  the  "  Law-Knowe,"  on  which  the  feudal  barons  were 
wont  to  di  i>tice  in  the  olden  time.      About  a  mile  distant 

is  the  Gallow  Hill.  A  fine  avenue  shaded  with  trees  leads  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  Along  this  "Via  Dolorosa,"  condemned 
criminals  were  marched  from  the  court  to  the  place  of  execution. 

Murie  House  was  owned  till  1849  by  a  family  named  Yeaman. 
It  is  said  that  the  founder  of  this  family  made  a  fortune  in  India 
he  having  gone  to  the  East  under  rather  peculiar  circumstances. 
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The  last  witch  burned  in  Dundee  was  a  woman  named  "  Grizel 
Jeffray."  The  execution  of  this  unfortunate  woman  caused  a 
great  excitement  in  the  town.  While  the  disgusting  scene  was 
being  enacted  a  ship  arrived  in  the  river.  The  captain,  being  her 
son  or  some  near  relation,  was  so  horrified  at  the  tragedy, 
and  at  his  native  town,  that  he  set  sail  at  once  for  India  and  took 
his  only  son  with  him,  vowing  never  to  return.  In  India  he 
amassed  a  large  fortune  with  which  his  son  returned  to  his  native 
land  and  purchased  the  estate  of  Murie. 

Errol  is  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district.  At 
Megginch  there  is  a  very  extensive  pottery  and  brick  and  tile 
work,  which  gives  employment  to  a  good  number  of  hands. 
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VII.— THE  FAIR  CITY  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS. 

The  road  between  Errol  and  Perth,  a  distance  of  eight  or  nine 
miles,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  whole  journey. 
At  the  village  of  Glencarse  the  scenery  changes  from  the  lowland 
to  a  more  highland  and  rugged  character.  The  hill  range,  hitherto 
tending  from  east  to  west,  suddenly  takes  a  semicircular  sweep 
southward  and  closes  on  the  river,  narrowing  the  vale  of  the  Tay 
to  almost  the  proportions  of  a  glen.  From  thence  the  road  and 
the  railway  skirt  the  river  bank  by  the  base  of  the  hills  all  the 
way  to  the  Fair  City.  In  the  bight  of  the  hills  that  encircle  the 
village  of  Glencarse  on  the  north-west,  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys 
open  up,  within  which  lies  the  parish  of  St.  Maddoes  and  numerous 
fine  country  mansions.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Glendoick 
House,  Pitfour  Castle,  and  Balthayock.  The  hills  on  that  side  are 
soft  and  rounded,  but  as  they  face  to  the  river  they  assume  a  bold 
and  stern  front,  increasing  their  altitude  towards  the  north,  and 
culminating  in  the  frowning  precipices  of  Kinnoul.  The  road 
begins  to  ascend  from  the  level  of  the  Carse  till  it  attains  a  con- 
siderable elevation  above  the  river.  At  every  turn  new  beauties 
are  unfolded.  On  your  left  lies  the  broad  gleaming  Tay,  sweeping 
along  the  valley  in  majestic  reaches,  bounded  on  either  side  by 
towering  hills.  On  the  southern  shore  a  break  for  the  first  time 
shews  itself  in  the  mountain  barrier,  and  the  valley  of  the  Earn 
opens  to  view.  Nestling  at  the  base  of  the  hills  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Earn  you  can  see  the  ancient  historic  town  of  Abernethy 
with  its  Pictish  round  tower.  On  the  south-east,  close  to  the 
shores  of  the  Tay,  just  where  it  begins  to  expand  itself  into  a 
Firth,  lies  the  once  thriving  town  of  Newburgh. 

A  mile  beyond  Glencarse  we  pass  the  old  house  of  Seggieden,  for 
centuries  the  residence  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Hay  family.  The 
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house  is  built  on  the  site  of  an  old  religious  house  or  hospital. 
The  Hays  of  Seggieden  were  descended  from  Peter  Hay  of  Megg- 
inch.  Among  the  family  heirlooms  which  have  been  handed  down 
from  sire  to  son  is  an  old  drinking  horn  of  great  capacity,  which 
has  attached  to  it  a  very  curious  bacchanalian  tradition.  The 
qualifications  of  a  claimant  to  the  estate  were  wont  to  be  tested  by 
this  horn.  To  the  brim  it  was  filled  with  wine,  and  as  it  was 
twelve  inches  deep  and  proportionately  wide,  it  was  a  "gude  wally 
waught  "  for  any  one  to  drink.  The  aspirant  for  the  domain  had 
to  drain  the  cup  to  the  dregs  at  a  breath  in  presence  of  the 
assembled  guests,  who,  to  encourage  him  in  his  essay,  cried  in 
merry  chorus,  "  Sook  it  oot,  Seggieden;  sook  it  oot,  Seggieden, 
tho'  its  thin  its  well  pledged."  When  he  reached  the  bottom  he 
whistled  to  shew  that  the  horn  was  empty  and  the  prize  won.  It 
was  a  long  pull  and  a  strong  pull  to  drain  such  a  draught,  but  they 
were  brave  drinkers  in  those  days,  and  every  guest  had  to  imitate 
in  turn  the  example  set  by  the  new  laird. 

We  are  now  in  the  parish  of  Kinfauns,  and  under  the  frowning 
shadow  of  Kinnoul  Hill.  On  its  south-eastern  slopes  sheltered  by 
fine  woods  and  surrounded  by  a  noble  park  is  the  grand  old  Castle 
of  Kinfauns,  the  seat  of  John  Stuart  Gray.  The  Castle  occupies 
a  commanding  situation  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Tay  and  the 
Earn,  with  the  grand  panorama  of  hill  and  dale,  wood  and  water, 
a  combination  of  natural  scenery  which  makes  up  one  of  the  finest 
landscapes  in  Scotland. 

The  history  of  Kinfauns  carries  us  back  to  the  days  of  Wallace 
and  the  struggle  for  national  independence,  which  ended  in  the 
triumph  of  Bruce  at  Bannockburn. 

It  is  one  of  the  beautiful  romances  of  Scottish  history.  After 
his  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Carron,  Wallace  sought  refuge  in  France, 
and  for  a  time  his  beloved  country  lay  groaning  under  the  tyrant's 
heel.  Accompanied  by  a  few  brave  and  devoted  followers  Wallace 
sailed  in  a  small  vessel  for  France.  At  that  time  a  pirate  known 
by  the  dreaded  name  of  "  Red  Rover  "  infested  the  northern  seas, 
and   his   name   was  a   terror  to   the  mariners   of  those  times. 
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Wallace  had  heard  of  this  daring  pirate,  and  secretly  longed  to 
meet  and  cross  swords  with  him,  and  his  wish  was  gratified. 
While  pursuing  the  voyage  and  nearing  the  French  coast  the  "Red 
Rover's  "  ship  hove  in  sight  and  bore  down  upon  them.  Wallace 
a,nd  his  men  prepared  to  meet  the  attack. 

The  pirate  ran  his  ship  alongside,  and  at  the  head  of  his  crew 
sprang  on  board  the  Scotchman.  He  was  encountered  by  Wallace, 
who  seized  him  by  the  throat  with  firm  and  relentless  grip,  which 
rendered  the  pirate  utterly  powerless.  He  was  thrown  on  his  back 
on  the  deck,  while  the  blood  sprang  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils. 
The  pirate  surrendered,  and  his  ship  and  crew  were  taken  captive 
by  the  victorious  Scotchman.  The  generous  treatment  Wallace 
extended  to  his  prisoner  won  his  heart,  and  they  became  thenceforth 
warm  friends.  To  his  friend  and  captor  he  revealed  his  name  and 
lineage.  His  real  name  was  Thomas  de  Longuville,  a  scion  of  a 
noble  French  family.  To  avoid  the  wrath  of  the  King  of  France, 
for  some  political  intrigue  he  had  been  involved  in,  he  fled  from  the 
country,  and  gathering  a  few  bold  spirits  around  him,  he  fitted  out 
a  ship  and 

"  Scoured  the  seas  for  many  a  day." 

Wallace  took  him  to  the  Court  of  France  and  obtained  his 
pardon  from  the  King,  who  also  restored  him  to  his  parental 
estates.  But  Longuville  was  so  much  attached  to  Wallace  that 
he  quitted  La  belle  France  for  ever,  and  accompanied  the  patriot 
exile  to  Scotland,  determined  to  share  his  fortunes  whatever  they 
might  be.  The  gallant  Frenchman  fought  side  by  side  with 
Wallace,  and  afterwards  with  Bruce.  For  his  services  Bruce  con- 
ferred on  him  the  Castle  and  lands  of  Kinfauns  with  the  title  of 
Lord  Kinfauns  and  Admiral  of  the  Tay.  Sir  Thomas  de 
Longuville's  sword  is  still  preserved  among  the  relics  in  the  Castle. 
The  name  was  changed  to  Charteris,  for  what  reason  is  not 
explained.  The  Lords  of  Kinfauns  were  Provosts  of  Perth,  and 
one  of  them  figures  as  such  in  Scott's  story  of  the  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth. 
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The  male  line  of  the  Charteris  family  failed,  and  the  estate 
passed  from  them  by  marriage  to  the  Blairs  of  Balthayock.  A 
second  son  of  Carnegie  of  North  Esk  married  Blair's  daughter,  and 
in  consideration  of  £40,000  he  parted  with  Kinfauns  to  his 
daughter  and  her  heirs.  Their  son,  Alexander  Carnegie,  married 
his  cousin,  a  daughter  of  Carnegie  of  Finnavon,  and  their  daughter 
and  heiress  gave  her  hand  and  fortune  to  John,  twelfth  Lord  Gray. 
Thus  Kinfauns  became  the  property  of  the  house  of  Gray,  the 
present  proprietor,  Stuart  Gray  of  Kinfauns,  being  the  descendant 
and  representative.  The  Grays  were  Royalists  and  Jacobites,  and 
Lord  Gray  w7ould  have  been  out  in  the  '45,  but  for  the  prudent 
intervention  of  his  lady,  who  had  made  up  her  mind  that  he  should 
"  bide  at  hame."  The  story  goes  that  his  lordship  came  home 
from  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  Pretender  in  Dundee,  fired 
with  a  warlike  spirit,  and  resolved  to  start  to  join  the  rebel  army 
on  the  following  day.  Before  going  to  bed  his  lady  persuaded  him 
to  wash  his  feet,  and  while  he  was  enjoying  a  refreshing  foot  bath 
her  ladyship,  accidentally  of  course,  scalded  his  feet  with  boiling 
water.  That  effectually  put  an  end  to  his  campaigning,  and  saved 
him  from  the  ruin  wThich  overtook  the  misguided  nobles  who 
espoused  the  Stuart  cause. 

We  are  now  within  sight  of  Perth,  popularly  designated  the 
"  Fair  City."  Viewed  from  a  distance,  it  well  deserves  the  name. 
Lying  in  a  green  hollow  encircled  with  hills,  and  washed  by  the 
noble  river,  which  the  Romans  compared  to  the  Tiber,  there  are  few 
scenes  in  Scotland  that  can  compare  to  that  which  bursts  on  the 
traveller  approaching  Perth  from  the  west.  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
his  notes  to  the  Fair  Maid  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Tay,  as  seen  from  the  Wicks  of  Baiglie,  a  pass  in  the 
north  of  the  Ochil  Hills.  But  we  are  approaching  the  city  from  the 
south-east,  by  the  base  of  the  precipitous  hills  of  Kinnoul,  and  the 
view  is  equally  charming.  The  river  comes  sweeping  through  a 
broad  green  valley  from  the  mountains  on  the  north  like  a  broad 
belt  of  silver,  while  on  the  western  shore  rise  the  roofs  and  towers 
of  the  city  in  one  compact  mass  like  a  grey  rock  in  a  sea  of  green. 
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The  hills  which  encircle  the  hollow  shew  an  unbroken  rampart  on 
all  sides  except  on  the  south-east,  where  the  rugged  bluffs  of  the 
Moncrieff  and  Kinnoul  Hills  seem  to  have  been  rent  asunder  to 
form  a  passage  for  the  majestic  stream. 

As  you  travel  towards  Perth  by  the  Dundee  road  Kinnoul 
frowns  above  you  on  the  right,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  the  picturesque  and  wood  covered  hill  of  Moncrieff  forms  a 
striking  feature  in  the  landscape.  These  two  hills  seem  to  be  the 
counterpart  of  each  other,  and  the  view  from  the  summit  of  either 
is  grand  and  extensive.  Nothing  can  excel  the  view  from  the 
summit  of  Kinnoul,  embracing  as  it  does  the  Tay  as  far  as  the 
German  Ocean,  with  the  beautiful  Carse  of  Gowrie  and  the  town 
of  Dundee  in  the  distance.  On  the  other  hand  the  view  from 
Moncrieff  shews  the  Tay  from  another  point  of  vantage,  with  the 
valley  of  the  Earn  spreading  away  to  the  right,  the  beautiful 
river  winding  and  turning  like  a  silver  band  in  a  broad  green 
meadow\ 

Kinnoul  Hill  is  associated  with  some  old  historical  traditions. 
In  the  face  of  the  precipice  there  is  a  small  cave  about  eight  feet 
from  the  base  of  the  rock,  popularly  called  the  et  Dragon's  Hole." 
Tradition  says  this  cave  was  the  haunt  of  a  monstrous  dragon 
which  infested  those  regions  in  early  times,  and  kept  the  country 
in  a  perpetual  state  of  terror.  This  monster  had  a  great  fancy  for 
the  ladies,  especially  when  young  and  handsome.  He  carried  off 
all  the  young  maidens  that  fell  in  his  way,  and  dragged  them  to- 
his  horrid  den  and  destroyed  them.  At  last  a  holy  monk  resolved 
to  rid  the  country  of  the  pest,  and  after  a  terrible  conflict  he  over- 
came the  monster — 

"  By  dubbing  and  devotion 
And  faith  he  slew  a  dragon." 

Dragons  were  an  institution  in  early  times,  but  they  have  long 
since  disappeared,  if  they  ever  existed,  except  among  the  fables 
and  traditions  of  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  age. 

The  ascent  of  the  hill  can  be  made  from  various  points,  but  the 
most  convenient  access  is  by  a  carriage  drive  which  winds  through 
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the  sylvan  slopes  on  the  north  side  to  the  summit.  The  whole  of 
the  hill,  with  the  exception  of  the  storm-riven  precipice,  is  covered 
-with  a  dense  forest,  under  the  shades  of  which  the  blaeberry  and 
wild  raspberry  grow  abundantly.  On  the  verge  of  the  precipice 
one  of  the  proprietors  erected  a  tower  and  curtain,  which  from  a 
distance  has  the  appearance  of  an  old  baronial  castle,  but  it  is  only 
a  sham.  One  part  of  the  hill  is  the  property  of  Kinfauns,  the 
other  belongs  to  the  Earls  of  Kinnoul,  and  from  it  they  take  their 
title.  One  of  the  Earls  was  in  the  habit  of  making  a  yearly 
pilgrimage  to  the  summit,  and  he  erected  a  stone  table  on  the 
plateau  almost  on  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  on  which  the 
luncheon  was  spread.  The  table  is  still  there,  grey  and  moss 
grown,  and  looks  for  all  the  world  like  an  old  tombstone  without 
an  inscription.  From  the  table  or  the  parapet  wall  of  the  mock 
tower  are  the  best  points  to  obtain  a  view. 

Descending  the  hill,  you  pass  through  Bridgend  and  enter  the 
city  by  a  magnificent  bridge,  erected  at  the  end  of  last  century,  its 
predecessor  having  been  swept  away  by  a  flood.  Perth  is  one  of 
the  oldest  of  Scottish  towns.  It  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
invasion,  but  the  ancient  city  occupied  a  site  near  the  junction  of 
the  Almond  with  the  Tay.  The  ancient  name  was  Bertha,  which 
in  the  course  of  time  was  contracted  to  Berth,  and  then  to  Perth. 
The  history  of  Perth  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  general 
history  of  the  country  that  we  can  only  allude  to  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  events  which  occurred  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood. 

About  four  miles  north  is  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Luncarty, 
wThere  Kenneth  III.,  aided  by  the  gallant  peasants,  the  Hays, 
defeated  the  Danes  in  999.  On  the  North  Inch  was  fought  the 
famous  battle  between  the  Clan  Chattan  and  the  Clan  Kay  in 
presence  of  Robert  II.  and  his  Court,  in  which  Hall  of  the  "Wynd 
played  so  prominent  a  part.  Perth  was  often  the  residence  of  the 
Kings  of  Scotland,  who  occasionally  resided  in  the  city  and  the 
grand  old  Palace  of  Scone,  which  is  situated  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Tay,  about  two  miles  from  the  bridge,  a  fine  view  of  which 
•can  be  obtained  from  the  North  Inch.     Wallace  visited  the  city 
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several  times,  and  it  was  besieged  and  captured  by  Sir  Robert 
Bruce.  Within  the  Black  Friars  Monastery  James  I.  was  foully 
massacred  by  Walter  Stewart  of  Athole  and  his  accomplices. 
Perth  figured  in  the  Civil  War,  and  was  for  a  time  occupied  by 
Montrose  and  his  army.  Cromwell  took  possession  of  the  city, 
•and  erected  a  fort  on  the  South  Inch  which  long  bore  his  name. 
Gowrie  House  in  the  Watergate  was  the  scene  of  the  Gowrie  Con- 
spiracy, where  James  VI.,  according  to  his  own  account,  was 
entrapped  by  the  brothers  Ruthven  for  the  purpose  of  assassinat- 
ing him,  and  in  desperation  he  cried  for  help,  when  his  attendants 
rushed  into  the  room  and  slew  one  of  the  brothers.  In  later  times 
Perth  saw  the  rebel  army  under  the  Earl  of  Mar  receive  the  Pretender 
with  every  demonstration  of  loyalty  and  enthusiasm,  and  after  forti- 
fying the  town  with  earth-works  and  cannon  from  Dunnottar  Castle, 
retreated  ingloriously  when  they  heard  that  the  "  Campbells  were 
ooming."  In  the  '45  "  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie,"  and  the  "  Highland 
host,"  marched  through  Perth  on  their  way  south  to  invade  England, 
and  again  on  their  retreat  to  the  north,  which  was  followed  by  their 
utter  discomfiture  on  Culloden  Moor.  In  later  years  Perth  was  a 
great  military  station,  and  nearly  all  the  Highland  regiments  were 
mustered  and  drilled  on  its  beautiful  inches.  It  is  still  a  military 
depot,  and  possesses  commodious  barracks.  On  the  South  Inch 
is  the  famous  Penitentiary,  now  used  as  one  of  the  general  prisons 
of  Scotland.  The  Penitentiary  was  originally  built  as  a  depot  for 
the  confinement  of  French  prisoners  of  war. 

There  is  still  an  air  of  antiquity  about  the  city,  but  it  contains 
no  particular  ruin  as  a  memorial  of  the  past.  The  principal  streets 
are  High  Street,  South  Street,  and  Methven  Street,  John  Street, 
and  George's  Street,  which  form  an  irregular  square.  Some  of  the 
old  streets,  such  as  Watergate,  Skinnergate,  Meal  Vermel,  and  the 
Castle  Gable  are  narrow,  quaint  thoroughfares,  seemingly  but  little 
•changed  from  the  days  when  they  resounded  to  the  notes  of  the 
bagpipes  of  the  rival  clansmen  as  they  marched  to  the  bloody 
•encounter  on  the  Inch.  The  house  in  which  the  "  Fair  Maid  "  of 
Perth  lived  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  "  Castle  Gable."     It  was  the 
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property  of  the  Glover  Incorporation,  once  a  profitable  trade  in  the 
city. 

Around  the  outskirts  of  the  city  there  are  some  very  fine 
promenades.  Marshall  Place,  facing  the  South  Inch,  and  Tay 
Street,  facing  the  river,  are  unsurpassed  in  any  town.  The  first 
has  a  fine  new  church  in  the  centre,  and  a  row  of  private  houses 
with  well  kept  flower  gardens  in  the  front.  In  Tay  Street  the  fine 
facade  of  the  County  Buildings,  the  new  Municipal  Buildings,  and 
the  West  and  Middle  Free  Churches  give  an  imposing  appearance 
to  the  town,  when  viewed  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
Perth  is  a  great  railway  centre  ;  the  new  general  station  erected 
by  the  Caledonian,  North  British,  and  Highland  Railway  Companies 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  commodious  railway  stations  in  the 
Kingdom.  Perth  has  never  been  much  of  a  manufacturing  and 
commercial  town.  At  one  time  it  ranked  as  a  shipping  port,  but  in 
recent  years  that  branch  of  trade  has  greatly  declined.  The 
principal  industry  is  dyeing,  for  which  Perth  has  become  famous 
over  the  three  Kingdoms.  The  chief  establishments  are  Messrs 
Pullar  &  Sons  and  Messrs  J.  &  J.  Campbell. 

A  day  in  Perth  will  be  all  too  short  to  visit  all  the  places  of 
interest  in  the  neighbourhood.  To  return  by  the  steamer  will 
make  a  pleasant  change  to  the  excursion,  the  scenery  on  the  Tay 
being  varied  and  charming.  By  this  route  you  pass  ISTewburgh, 
Mugdrum  Island,  the  Woods  of  Birkhill,  the  village  of  Balmerino,. 
and  the  Tay  Bridge,  the  voyage  generally  occupying  about  two 
hours. 


VIIL— GLAMIS  CASTLE  AND  ITS  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Glamis  is  about  six  miles  west  of  Forfar  and  about  fourteen 
north  of  Dundee.  There  is  a  station  within  a  mile  of  the  Castle 
on  the  Caledonian  main  line,  and  the  excursionist  by  railway  from 
Dundee  can  go  either  by  Newtyle  or  by  the  Forfar  direct  line. 
The  Newtyle  route  will  bring  you  to  the  Caledonian  main  line  at 
Meigle  Junction.  Glamis  is  the  next  station  north,  and  you  can 
either  take  the  first  passing  train,  or  if  you  prefer  a  little  exercise 
you  can  walk  to  Glamis,  which  is  about  three  miles  distant.  The 
country  is  very  beautiful  in  this  locality,  and  the  walk  will  prove 
very  enjoyable.  Taking  the  Forfar  line  and  studying  the  time 
bill  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  having  a  look  around  Forfar  and 
visiting  Glamis  Castle  and  returning  to  Dundee  in  one  day.  In 
preference  to  either  of  these  trips  by  rail  we  would  recommend  a 
drive  by  the  turnpike  road  as  by  far  the  most  enjoyable,  and 
where  a  select  party  can  be  got  together  it  is  nearly  as  economical. 
The  road  from  Dundee  is  by  the  Forfar  turnpike  as  far  as  Lumley 
Den,  where  the  road  strikes  off  to  the  left,  leading  by  Glamis  to 
Kirriemuir.  A  drive  of  two  hours  and  a  half  over  a  fine  upland 
country  will  bring  you  to  the  Village  of  Glamis,  where  there  is  an 
inn  with  M  accommodation  for  man  and  beast." 

Glamis  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Strathmore,  is  one  of 
the  finest  old  baronial  mansions  in  Scotland.  It  is  situated  in  a 
lovely  country,  and  is  surrounded  with  an  extensive  park,  adorned 
with  fine  walks  and  wide-spreading  woods.  The  castle  itself  is  an 
imposing  pile  of  towers  and  turrets,  domes,  and  battlements, 
blending  in  its  architecture  the  ancient  and  the  modern  in  one 
harmonious  whole.  It  is  approached  from  the  north  by  a  grand 
gateway  with  picturesque  lodges  and  a  long  carriage  drive,  which 
leads  up  to  the  grand  entrance  by  a  fine  stone  bridge  spanning  the 
river  Dean,  which  intersects  the  grounds  and  adds  to  their  natural 
beauty. 
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Permission  is  granted  to  the  public  on  certain  days  of  the 
week  to  visit  the  castle,  when  the  family  are  absent.  Application 
for  a  "permit"  must  be  made  to  Mr  Powlston,  the  resident 
factor.  Although  the  family  do  not  care  that  their  privacy  should 
be  disturbed  by  hosts  of  strangers,  they  are  not  so  conservative  as 
to  exclude  all  and  sundry.  Respectable  parties  on  making  proper 
application  are  granted  permission  to  visit  the  historical  apart- 
ments even  when  the  Earl  and  family  are  residing  there. 

Glamis  is  historic  and  classic  ground.  It  has  been  immortal- 
ised by  Shakespeare  in  his  masterly  tragedy  of  Macbeth.  How 
many  thousands  have  heard  the  salutation  of  the  witches — 

"  All  hail  Macbeth  !  hail  to  thee,  Thane  of  Glamis, " 
and  yet  they  neither  knew  the  meaning  of  the  title  nor  the  locus 
of  the  place  whence  it  was  derived.  Glamis  was  a  Thanedom, 
and  Macbeth  was  a  Thane,  a  ruler,  or  steward  under  the  King  of 
that  part  of  the  royal  demesne.  A  Thane  became  hereditary 
tenant  of  the  King,  their  rank  being  equivalent  to  that  of  an  Earl. 
Macbeth  inherited  the  Thanedom  of  Glamis  for  his  father.  He 
usurped  the  throne  after  murdering  King  Duncan  about  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  Long  before  that  date  there 
must  have  been  a  castle  or  a  feudal  stronghold  here,  but  it  had 
not  been  strong  enough  for  the  protection  of  the  usurper,  for  we 
learn  from  tradition  and  history  that  he  went  further  west  and 
built  for  himself  a  fortress  on  the  summit  of  Dunsinane  Hill. 

Glamis  has  been  the  theatre  of  many  strange  events.  Much 
of  the  history  of  these  early  times  is  clouded  and  confused  by 
legend  and  tradition.  Glamis  Castle  is  not  believed  to  have  been 
the  scene  of  Duncan's  murder,  but  it  has  still  the  honour  of 
having  received  the  blood  of  a  king  who  must  have  reigned  before 
Duncan.  All  accounts  agree  that  either  within  the  castle  walls 
or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  castle  Malcolm  II.,. 
King  of  Scotland,  fell  by  the  hands  of  an  assassian  or  a  band  of 
assassians  who  conspired  to  take  his  life.  The  life  of  a  king  was 
scarcely  worth  living  in  those  "good  old  times."  As  we  glance 
down  the  page  of  history  we  find  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
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early  kings  of  Scotland  met  with  violent  deaths.  Malcolm  I.  was- 
murdered  near  Stonehaven  in  the  year  953,  and  the  second  of  the 
name  met  a  similar  fate  at  Glamis.  Malcolm  had  a  rival  for  the 
throne  in  the  person  of  Kenneth  V.  There  are  various  accounts 
of  the  death  of  Malcolm.  One  version  has  it  that  a  battle  was 
fought  near  Glamis  between  the  followers  of  the  two  kings,  hi 
which,  though  Kenneth's  forces  were  defeated  King  Malcolm  was 
slain.  Near  the  village  of  Glamis  there  is  to  be  seen  a  cairn  of 
stones  surrounding  a  boulder  which  is  called  Malcolm's  grave- 
stone, and  which  is  supposed  to  mark  the  place  where  the  king 
was  slain  and  buried. 

The  most  popular  tradition,  however,  is  that  the  King  was 
assassinated  within  the  walls  of  the  castle.  A  band  of  con- 
spirators, adherents  of  Kenneth,  secretly  entered  the  castle  by 
night,  and  murdered  the  King  in  his  chamber.  After  accomplish- 
ing their  bloody  work  they  escaped  without  arousing  the  inmates* 
mounted  their  horses,  which  were  concealed  in  an  adjoining 
thicket,  and  fled  eastward,  probably  to  join  Kenneth  at  Kincar- 
dine, and  bring  him  the  news  of  his  rival's  death.  It  was  the 
depth  of  winter,  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and  the  land- 
marks were  all  obliterated.  The  fugitives  guided  themselves  by 
the  stars.  The  surface  of  the  snow  was  frozen,  and  formed  firm 
footing  for  their  horses.  On  they  rode  over  the  snow-covered  plain. 
They  were  not  pursued,  but  their  doom  was  not  the  less  certain- 
Nemesis  was  before  them  lying  in  wait  for  their  destruction. 
The  loch  of  Forfar  lay  in  their  track  ;  its  waters  were  frozen  over, 
but  a  fresh  fall  of  snow  coved  the  ice,  so  that  there  was  nothing 
to  distinguish  the  situation  of  the  loch  from  the  rest  of  the 
country.  On  galloped  the  assassins  in  their  blind  haste  to  escape 
beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit,  heedless  of  the  treacherous  trap  that 
lay  in  their  path — on  they  galloped  over  the  crisp  sparkling  snow,, 
when  suddenly  the  ice  gave  way  beneath  the  weight  of  their 
horses'  feet,  and  horses  and  riders  perished  in  the  lake.  Their 
bodies  were  discovered  when  the  thaw  came,  and  were  taken  out 
of  the  water  and  gibbeted  in  chains  by  the  wayside. 
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From  Macbeth's  time  till  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
Olamis  was  held  by  various  Thanes,  whose  names  have  passed 
from  history.  About  the  year  1363  David  I.  gave  the  reversion 
of  the  Thanedom  of  Glamis  and  Tannadice  to  David  Logie,  father 
of  Margaret  Logie,  his  second  Queen.  In  the  year  1392  Sir  John 
Lyon  married  the  Princess  Jane,  second  daughter  of  Eobert  II., 
and  got  Glamis  Castle  as  her  dowry.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
present  family  of  Strathmore.  His  courtship  with  a  Princess  was 
a,  romantic  story — it  was  a  bold  step  for  a  Knight  to  aspire  to  win 
the  affections  of  a  Princess  of  the  royal  household,  but  "  faint 
heart  never  won  fair  lady,"  and  he  gained  both  her  heart  and  hand 
find  a  rich  demesne  to  boot.  The  lands  and  titles  are  still  held  by 
his  descendants,  who  can  claim  to  have  royal  blood  in  their  veins. 
This  Sir  John  Lyon  was  killed  in  a  duel  with  Sir  James  Lindsay 
Crawford,  of  Bellhill,  near  Brechin. 

The  fate  of  Lady  Jane  Douglas,  Countess  of  Strathmore,  is 
one  of  the  saddest  stories  connected  with  the  Castle  of  Glamis. 
Lady  Jane  was  the  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Angus,  who,  with  the 
rest  of  his  kinsmen,  was  banished  and  his  estates  forfeited  in 
the  reign  of  James  V.  The  Earl  of  Angus  was  grandson  of 
4'  Bell-the-Cat."  He  inherited  all  the  fire  of  the  Douglas  race — 
brave,  ambitious,  and  powerful.  He  played  a  distinguished  part 
in  politics  during  those  troublesome  times.  Young  and  hand- 
some, and  possessed  of  great  talents,  he  won  the  favour  of 
Margaret,  the  Dowager  Queen  of  James  IV.,  who  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Flodden.  By  his  marriage  with  the  Queen  Margaret, 
a  sister  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  he  attained  to  the  highest 
position  in  the  realm.  But  he  did  not  enjoy  his  honours  and 
power  without  trouble.  Factions  arose  amongst  the  nobles, 
Margaret  was  deposed  from  the  regency,  and  Albany  appointed 
in  her  stead.  Douglas  and  the  Queen  fled  to  England,  where  a 
daughter  was  born  to  them.  After  a  brief  sojourn  in  exile  they 
returned  to  Scotland,  when  Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus,  again 
assumed  his  power  and  influence.  A  bitter  quarrel  broke  out 
between  him  and  the  Queen,   which  led  to  a  divorce.     Angus, 
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however,  retained  possession  of  the  person  of  the  young  King, 
James  V.,  and  in  his  name  he  ruled  the  nation.  James  was  then 
a  minor.  He  secretly  hated  Angus,  and  the  whole  of  the  Doug- 
lasses, by  whom  he  was  surrounded  and  guarded  like  a  captive. 
Various  schemes  and  intrigues  were  resorted  to,  but  all  failed  tc 
release  the  King  from  his  bondage.  At  last,  by  his  own  adroit- 
ness, James  effected  his  escape  one  night,  and  took  refuge  in 
Stirling  Castle.  The  nobles,  who  were  jealous  of  the  Douglasses, 
rallied  round  the  young  King.  Almost  the  first  act  of  the  King, 
on  gaining  his  liberty,  was  to  denounce  Angus  and  his  kinsmen  as 
traitors,  and  declare  their  titles  and  estates  forfeit  to  the 
Crown.  Lady  Jane  Douglas  was  implicated  in  the  disgrace  of  her 
family.  She  was  young  and  beautiful,  and  her  cruel  fate  excited 
the  sympathy  of  all  classes.  She  was  first  married  to  John  Lyon, 
sixth  Earl  of  Strath  more.  He  died  in  1527,  and  left  her  a  young 
widow  with  one  son.  She  afterwards  married  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Archibald  Campbell.  Lady  Jane  was  accused  of  witch- 
craft and  sorcery,  and  with  conspiring  to  poison  the  King.  These 
crimes  were  laid  to  her  charge  in  connection  with  her  brother's 
conspiracy.  She  was  tried  in  Edinburgh,  found  guilty,  and  con- 
demned to  the  stake.  The  execution  was  carried  out  on  Castle- 
hill.  Her  beauty  and  the  calm  fortitude  with  which  she  met  her 
fate  excited  great  sympathy  for  her  amongst  the  spectators,  and 
incensed  the  people  against  the  King.  Her  husband,  Archibald 
Campbell,  and  her  son,  the  young  Lord  Glamis,  were  implicated  in 
her  crime.  They  were  imprisoned  in  Edinburgh  Castle.  On  the 
night  after  his  wife's  execution  Campbell  attempted  to  make  his 
escape.  He  procured  a  rope,  and  let  himself  down  the  face  of  tjbe 
rock  from  the  window  of  his  prison,  but  the  rope  was  too  short. 
When  he  reached  the  extremity  of  the  cord  he  hung  dangling  in 
the  air  many  feet  from  the  ground  till  he  lost  his  hold,  and  was 
dashed  to  pieces  amongst  the  rocks.  Young  Lord  Glamis,  Lady 
Jane  Douglas'  son,  was  a  lad  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  yet  so 
vindictive  was  the  King  against  the  whole  of  the  traitrous  family 
of  Douglas,  that  he  kept  the  youth  a  prisoner   for   five   years. 
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After  the  King's  death  he  was  restored  to  liberty,  and  took 
possession  of  his  parental  estates. 

A  representative  of  the  house  of  Glamis  figured  prominently 
in  the  famous  Raid  of  Ruthven.  That  was  in  the  reign  of  James 
VI.,  when  that  wise  monarch  was  a  very  young  man.  In  those 
troublous  times  the  nobles  of  Scotland  were  split  up  into  rival 
factions,  each  party  striving  for  the  ascendancy  in  the  State. 
Those  who  could  gain  the  King's  favour  either  by  force  or  flattery 
for  the  time  held  the  reins  of  government  in  their  hands.  At 
that  time  James'  favourites,  Lennox  and  Arran,  were  all-powerful 
at  Court,  but  their  rule  was  obnoxious  to  a  faction  of  the  nobles, 
who  conspired  for  their  overthrow.  The  Earl  of  Gowrie,  and 
those  who  adhered  to  him,  resolved  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
King's  person.  Accordingly,  James  was  invited  to  Ruthven 
Castle  in  Perthshire  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  of  which 
he  was  exceedingly  fond.  James  fell  into  the  trap,  but  finding 
himself  surrounded  by  so  many  hostile  lords,  he  desired  at  once 
to  leave  the  Castle.  The  Tutor  of  Glamis,  a  rough  stern  man, 
placed  his  back  against  the  door  of  the  room,  and  sternly  told  him 
he  would  not  be  permitted  to  pass.  The  young  King  burst  into 
tears.  "  Let  him  greet,"  sneeringly  remarked  Glamis,  "  let  him 
greet ;  better  that  bairns  should  greet  than  bearded  men."  It  is 
said  that  James  never  forgot  this  rude  and  unfeeling  speech. 

The  Lyons  of  Strathmore  were  faithfully  attached  to  the 
Stuart  family.  During  the  brief  sojourn  of  the  Pretender  in 
Scotland  in  1715-16,  he  spent  a  night  in  Glamis  Castle.  John, 
fifth  Earl  of  Strathmore,  who  joined  the  rebel  army,  fell  in  the 
wretched  skirmish  on  Sheriffmuir.  In  1746  "Bonnie  Charlie" 
slept  a  night  in  the  Castle,  and  in  the  morning  he  departed  in  a 
hurry,  and  left  his  watch  under  the  pillow  of  the  bed.  The  watch 
is  still  preserved  in  the  family  as  a  precious  relic.  The  night 
following  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  occupied  the  very  room  in 
which  the  '  Young  Chevalier  '  lodged,  so  closely  was  he  pursuing 
the  retreating  rebel  army. 

The  visitor  to  Glamis  will  be  conducted  by  the  housekeeper 
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over  the  historic  and  antique  portions  of  the  Castle.  The  interior 
contains  a  strange  mixture  of  modern  luxury,  and  rude  antiquity. 
The  old  banquetting  hall,  with  its  grand  roof  and  spacious  fire- 
place, has  been  converted  into  the  drawing-room.  Those  possessed 
of  antiquarian  tastes  could  revel  for  days,  pursuing  their  favourite 
studies. 

"  There  is  a  routh  o'  auld  nick-nackets, 
Rusty  airn  shields  and  jingling  jackets." 

Quaint,  massive,  and  stiff-backed  chairs,  ponderous  bedsteads,  and 
richly  wrought  tapestry,  that  would  have  sent  the  famous  Captain 
Grose  into  ecstasies.  You  will  see  the  room  and  the  bed  in  which 
the  Pretender  and  his  son  slept.  Then  there  is  the  "  murder 
room  "  in  which  Malcolm  was  assassinated,  the  blood  stains  still 
visible  on  the  floor  they  say,  but,  as  a  local  writer  pertinently 
remarked,  it  required  a  strong  faith  to  believe  that,  as  the  trees 
from  which  the  flooring  of  the  present  room  was  obtained  could 
not  have  been  planted  when  Malcolm  was  murdered.  There  are 
many  legends  about  the  old  Castle.  It  is  believed  to  be  haunted, 
and  to  contain  a  secret  chamber,  of  which  none  but  the  Laird  and 
those  in  his  confidence  know  the  situation  or  what  it  contains. 
A  book  could  be  filled  with  descriptions,  and  yet  fail  to  do  justice 
to  the  subject.     Glamis  must  be  seen  to  be  realised. 


IX.— FROM  MONIFIETH  TO  MONIKIE. 

Strangers  approaching  Dundee  from  the  sea — and  a  good  many 
tourists  arrive  in  Scotland  annually  by  the  London  and  Newcastle 
steamers — have  their  attention  attracted  as  the  vessel  enters  the 
Firth  of  Tay  by  a  tall  monumental  tower  crowning  the  summit  of 
a  hill  on  the  north  shore.  "  What  tower  is  that  ] "  the  curious 
stranger  enquires,  and  the  answer  is  "  Oh  that  is  Panmure  Monu- 
ment." The  answer  only  whets  the  stranger's  curiosity,  and  if  he 
is  an  Englishman  a  string  of  pertinent  questions  are  sure  to  follow 
in  a  breath.  "  How  far  is  it  from  Dundee1?  are  strangers  allowed 
to  visit  it  1  and  can  they  get  to  the  top  1  what  a  magnificent  view 
they  will  have  ? "  and  all  the  rest.  If  you  are  a  native  of  the 
locality  you  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  satisfy  the  inquisitive  stranger 
by  informing  him  that  the  monument  is  a  good  nine  miles  from 
Dundee  ;  but  that  it  is  quite  accessible  by  road  or  rail,  and  if  he 
intends  to  spend  a  few  days  in  the  locality  a  visit  to  the  Panmure 
Monument  will  prove  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  excursions. 

But  there  are  more  attractions  than  the  monument  in  the 
district,  all  of  which  can  be  compressed  into  one  day's  pleasant 
outing.  Almost  at  the  base  of  the  hill  on  which  the  tower  is 
built  are  the  Monikie  Reservoirs  on  the  west  and  the  house  and 
grounds  of  Panmure  on  the  east,  with  other  historical  and  natural 
objects  of  more  or  less  interest. 

From  Dundee  you  have  a  choice  of  routes,  all  of  which  offer 
various  attractions  to  the  pleasure  seeker.  You  may  either  take 
a  run  by  train  to  Monikie  or  Carnoustie.  These  are  the  most 
popular  starting  points — the  latter  being  on  the  east  and  the 
other  on  the  west  of  the  district  to  be  visited.  By  the  Dundee  and 
Forfar  direct  railway  you  are  set  down  at  Monikie  Station,  almost 
at  the  gate  of  the  reservoir  grounds,  from  whence  you  can  pass  to  the 
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monument  and  Panmure  House  and  thence  to  Carnoustie,  where 
the  train  will  take  you  back  to  Dundee.  The  journey  may  be 
reversed  by  starting  from  Carnoustie  and  finishing  at  Monikie,  as 
may  best  suit  the  convenience  of  the  party.  Another  route 
which  involves  a  longer  walk,  is  to  take  the  train  to  Barry  or 
Monifieth  and  walk  over  the  district,  finishing  at  Carnoustie. 
The  distance  from  either  starting  point  is  much  the  same,  but  the 
advantage  lies  with  Monifieth.  Nearly  all  the  trains  on  the 
Dundee  and  Arbroath  Railway  stop  at  Monifieth,  while  Barry  has 
only  a  limited  train  service.  Barry  is  a  pretty  little  village,  and 
its  surroundings  are  very  picturesque,  more  so  than  Monifieth  ; 
but  the  road  to  Monikie  is  more  direct  from  the  latter  place,  and 
therefore  more  suitable  for  our  purpose.  This  is  the  route  the 
writer  and  a  friend  took  one  fine  Saturday  in  May,  and  if  the 
reader  will  accompany  us  in  a  ramble  we  will  take  him  over  the 
ground  again.  Before  setting  out  orders  of  admission  must  be 
procured.  Any  Town  Councillor  in  Dundee  will  grant  a  permit 
to  visit  Monikie  Reservoirs,  and  an  application  to  the  Factor  of 
the  Panmure  Estates,  at  the  office  in  Carnoustie,  will  secure  a 
permit  to  visit  the  house,  grounds,  and  monument  of  Panmure. 
As  the  excursion  involves  a  walk  of  ten  miles  or  so,  that  you  may 
have  sufficient  leisure  to  enjoy  the  scenery  you  ought  to  start  as 
early  in  the  day  as  possible,  and  provided  with  what  refreshments 
you  may  require. 

There  is  not  much  at  Monifieth  to  tempt  you  to  linger.  The 
village  consists  of  a  long  straggling  street ;  the  houses,  partly  old 
and  partly  new,  are  mostly  on  one  side  of  the  road,  with  a  few 
scattered  blocks  of  plain  tenements  here  and  there.  The  village 
is  on  the  coast,  and  runs  parallel  with  the  sea.  Monifieth  is  about 
two  miles  east  from  Broughty  Ferry,  but  the  two  places  are  being 
rapidly  connected  together  by  the  new  and  popular  village  of 
Bamhill.  The  chief  amenities  of  the  village  are  its  fine  sandy 
beach  and  wide  extensive  links,  which  are  just  a  continuation  of 
Barry  Links,  now  widely  known  as  the  annual  camping  ground  of 
the  Artillery  Volunteers.      The  village  is  becoming  a  favourite 
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sea-side  resort ;  the  links  give  every  facility  for  the  exhilarating 
game  of  golf,  and  the  fine  sandy  beach  is  much  frequented  in  the 
bathing  season,  but  unfortunately  the  railway  runs  between  the 
village  and  the  coast,  and  level  crossings  are  neither  very  safe  nor 
comfortable  thoroughfares. 

The  road  to  Monikie  passes  eastward  along  the  main  street, 
and  bending  north  ascends  the  high  ground  behind  the  village. 
You  are  now  on  a  fine  open  cultivated  country  rolling  gently 
upwards  from  the  coast  to  a  line  of  hills  about  five  miles  inland, 
that  seems  to  run  parallel  with  the  valley  of  the  Tay  from  west  to 
east.  There  is  nothing  particularly  striking  in  the  landscape. 
The  crest  of  the  uplands  towards  which  your  are  travelling  are  in 
some  places  bare  and  in  others  fringed  with  straggling  plantations. 
The  "  Monument  "  is  a  striking  object,  and  rises  proudly  to  the 
sky  from  the  copse  that  surrounds  its  base.  In  front,  on  the  left, 
you  get  a  glimpse  of  the  Laws  House  nestling  amongst  rich 
plantations  at  the  base  of  a  rounded  hill  of  the  same  name. 

About  a  mile  from  Monifieth  you  cross  the  Dundee  and 
Arbroath  turnpike  road,  about  six  miles  out.  Continuing  your 
course  northward  and  upward,  you  pass  the  rural  village  of  New- 
bigging,  with  its  neat  United  Presbyterian  Church,  the  congrega- 
tion of  which  lately  celebrated  their  jubilee  or  fiftieth  anniversary. 
A  little  further  on  the  road  crosses  the  picturesque  den  of  Pitairlie 
by  a  fine  stone  bridge,  and  a  sharp  ascent  of  half-a-mile  brings 
you  to  the  south  gate  of  Monikie  Reservoir  grounds. 

The  south  gate  is  not  the  proper  entrance  to  the  grounds ;  it 
is  only  a  wicket,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  tourist  may  find  this 
gate  shut  as  there  is  no  lodge  there.  If  the  gate  should  chance  to 
be  closed  you  can  go  round  by  Affleck  Castle,  by  a  road  on  the 
left,  and  enter  by  the  west  gate. 

The  reservoirs  are  three  in  number,  connected  together  like  a 
chain  of  small  mountain  lochs.  These  ponds  were  constructed  in 
the  year  1847  to  supply  the  town  of  Dundee  with  water.  Previous 
to  that  year  Dundee  depended  for  one  of  the  chief  elements  of 
life  on  a  few  wells,  which  were  supplemented  by  water  hawked 
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about  the  streets  in  carts  and  sold  at  one  half-penny  a  "draught." 
The  water  question  agitated  the  town  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
Vested  interests  wrangled  and  fought,  while  the  people  famished 
and  disease  ravaged  the  town,  and  still  the  population  increased 
at  a  rapid  and  unexpected  rate.  Every  one  admitted  the  necessity 
that  existed  for  a  supply  of  pure  water,  but  opinions  were  divided 
as  to  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  procured.  The  Council  had 
a  scheme,  and  a  Joint-Stock  Company  propounded  another.  But 
the  Council  was  divided  against  itself.  The  Council  proposed  to 
take  water  from  the  Loch  of  Lundie,  but  the  majority  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  right  of  property  in  water  claimed  by  the  Earl  of 
Camperdown.  As  that  nobleman  demanded  a  goodly  sum  for  the 
water,  besides  a  handsome  price  for  the  ground,  the  negotiations 
were  broken  off.  Another  and  a  rather  Utopian  scheme  was  to 
tap  the  Tay  about  Seggie  Den  and  cut  a  canal  through  the  Carse. 
This  plan  was  to  do  double  duty,  it  would  supply  water  for 
irrigation  to  the  Carse  farmers  and  serve  the  inhabitants  of 
Dundee  with  aqua  for  all  time  coming.  But  all  these  schemes 
came  to  nought.  In  the  year  1841  the  Town  Council  passed  a 
Bill  through  Parliament  to  bring  water  to  the  town  from  some 
source,  but  as  they  had  neglected  to  introduce  clauses  empowering 
them  to  raise  money,  the  Bill  turned  out  to  be  utterly  worthless. 
In  1847,  however,  the  Joint-Stock  Company  obtained  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  Ground  was  secured  from  Lord  Panmure  in  the  up- 
land parish  of  Monikie,  which  was  considered  a  suitable  gathering 
ground  for  a  water  supply.  The  basins  were  constructed  and  the 
water  was  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding  country  by 
means  of  conduits  and  collected  there.  At  first  only  two  basins 
were  dug,  the  large  basin  and  the  clear  water  basin,  but  these 
were  soon  found  to  be  insufficient,  and  a  third  basin  was  sub- 
sequently added.  The  clear  water  basin  is  the  smallest  of  the 
three.  It  has  an  area  of  16^  acres  ;  the  centre  basin  has  an  area 
of  74  acres  ;  and  the  north  basin  an  area  of  46^  acres.  The  water 
is  first  conducted  into  the  two  large  ponds,  which  have  a  capacity 
of  279,000,000  and  175,000,000  gallons  of  water  respectively.    It  is 
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allowed  to  settle  and  filter  into  the  clear  water  basin,  from  whence 
it  is  conveyed  in  pipes  to  Stobsmuir  Reservoir  and  then  distribu- 
ted through  the  town.  Two  miles  north-east  there  is  another 
large  reservoir  at  Crombie  Den,  wrhich  had  also  to  be  constructed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  rapidly-growing  population,  and 
after  all  the  Monikie  water  became  utterly  insufficient  to  meet  the 
vast  consumption.  The  Water  Commissioners,  who  took  over 
the  Company's  stock  and  works  at  a  cost  of  £377,362,  had  ultim- 
ately to  go  to  the  Loch  of  Lintrathen  for  a  more  abundant  and 
permanent  supply. 

You  could  spend  a  long  summer  day  wandering  about  the  well 
kept  grounds,  admiring  the  beautiful  lakes  studded  with  fairy-like 
islands,  and  inhaling  the  cool  refreshing  breeze  that  gently  ruffles 
the  surface  of  the  deep  blue  waters.  The  ponds  are  well  stocked 
with  trout  and  other  fresh  water  fish.  Anglers,  however,  require 
special  permission  to  ply  the  rod  and  line,  which  can  only  be 
obtained  from  one  of  the  Dundee  Water  Commissioners,  or  the 
Earl  of  Dalhousie  or  his  factor. 

Our  programme  is  not  yet  half  exhausted,  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  linger  too  long,  however  tempting  the  scene.  A  rest  for  half 
an  hour  in  one  of  the  grottoes,  and  a  leisurely  stroll  round  the 
walks  which  are  formed  on  the  top  of  the  embankments  will  give 
you  a  pretty  comprehensive  idea  of  the  order  and  extent  of  the 
reservoirs. 

Leaving  the  grounds  by  the  east  gate,  and  turning  to  the  north, 
we  pass  the  Free  Church  of  Monikie,  a  handsome  edifice,  with  the 
cosy  manse  adjoining,  situated  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  reser- 
voirs, and  commanding  a  full  view  of  the  large  lake  and  the  exten- 
sive and  varied  landscape  beyond.  The  reservoirs  and  the  Free 
Church  are  close  to  the  Crayton,  a  scattered  hamlet.  The  Parish 
Church  and  the  Kirkton  are  situated  about  a  mile  further  north. 
Crombie  reservoir  is  about  two  miles  north-east  of  the  Crayton 
reservoir ;  but  though  the  lake  is  romantically  situated  and 
worthy  of  a  visit,  it  lies  too  far  off  our  prescribed  route  to  be 
accomplished  with  comfort  in  this  excursion.     Cambustane  Hill 
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is  before  us  on  the  east,  crowned  with  the  "  Live  and  let  live  " 
monument.  A  footpath  on  the  right  beyond  the  Free  Church 
leads  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  which  the  monument  stands. 
The  crest  of  the  hill  is  covered  with  trees  and  shrubberies,  and  laid 
out  with  walks  \  while  on  the  eastern  slopes  a  flower  garden  has 
been  tastefully  laid  out.  The  monument  was  raised  by  subscription 
amongst  the  tenants  on  the  Panmure  estate  as  a  testimonial  to  the 
landlord,  Lord  Panmure.  It  was  erected  in  1839.  It  is  a  rustic 
■column,  rising  from  a  broad  basement  with  flying  buttresses. 
There  are  some  small  apartments  in  the  basement,  in  which 
visitors  can  enjoy  rest  and  refreshment  after  climbing  the  spiral 
staircase.  The  column  is  upwards  of  100  feet  high,  and  has  a 
small  balcony  on  the  top.  Cambustane  Hill  is  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  view  from  the  balcony  of  the 
tower  is  grand  and  extensive,  embracing  a  wide  extent  of  the 
German  Ocean,  the  east  coast  as  far  as  Berwick  and  Northumber- 
land, and  a  portion  of  seven  different  counties. 

On  the  way  down  the  avenue  towards  Panmure,  at  the  head  of 
a  plantation  of  silver  firs,  stands  an  old  stone  cross  in  the  centre  of 
the  drive,  surrounded  by  a  grassy  mound.  This  old  cross,  which 
is  covered  with  hieroglyphic  carvings,  is  said  to  mark  the  burial 
place  of  Camus,  a  Danish  General  who  was  slain  in  a  battle  near 
this  spot  in  1010.  For  centuries  the  fierce  Norsemen  ravaged  the 
coast  of  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England,  committing  the  most 
barbarous  outrages  wherever  they  carried  their  arms.  Yet,  though 
the  country  was  continually  harassed  by  the  incursions  of  these 
Sea  Kings,  they  were  never  allowed  to  obtain  permanent  footing 
in  the  island. 

11  The  Romans  lang  syne  had  a  claught  at  oor  bannock, 
The  Normans  and  Danes  tried  the  same  game  ; 
But  Donal  cam'  doon  wi'  his  claymore  an'  cannock, 
Mauled  maist  o'  them  stark,  chased  the  lave  o'  them  hame." 

Long  and  desperately  did  the  Scots  fight  for  their  land  and 
liberty,  and  victory  at  last  crowned  their  arms.  Malcolm  II.  in- 
flicted a  terrible  defeat  on  the  Danes  at  Mortlach.     Senuo,  the 
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King  of  Denmark,  determined  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  and  take 
revenge  for  the  loss  the  Scots  had  inflicted  on  him.  He  fitted  out 
a  great  fleet,  and  equipped  a  powerful  army,  giving  the  com- 
mand to  Camus,  one  of  his  ablest  generals.  This  great  armada 
set  sail  from  Denmark  to  invade  and  conquer  Scotland.  The  fleet 
anchored  in  Lunan  Bay.  Camus  landed  his  troops  at  the  Red 
Head,  and  marched  southward  by  a  circuitous  route,  laying  the 
country  waste  by  fire  and  sword.  They  encamped  on  the  burn 
of  Lochty.  which  separates  the  parish  of  Barry  from  Panbride. 
Here  they  were  attacked  by  the  Scots  under  Malcolm  II.,  and 
utterly  routed.  The  two  armies  were  well  matched,  and  the  fight 
was  long  and  bloody.  An  old  rhyme  still  preserved  gives  some 
faint  idea  of  the  sanguinary  nature  of  the  conflict — 

"  Lochty,  Lochty  is  red,  red,  red, 
For  it  ran  three  days  wi'  bluid, 
There  lies  the  King  o'  Denmark's  son 
Wi*  twenty  thousand  o'  his  horse  an'  men  ; 
There  lies  the  King  o'  Denmark  sleepin', 
Naebody  can  pass  this  way  without  weepin'." 

Camus  and  his  host  retreated  northwards  from  the  disastrous 
field.  On  the  hill  which  now  bears  his  name  he  was  overtaken 
and  slain,  and  the  cross  marks  his  grave.  From  the  battle  of 
Barry  the  Danes  continued  their  retreat  northward,  pursued  by 
the  victorious  Scots.  A  second  encounter  took  place  at  Aber- 
lemno,  where  there  are  also  some  sculptured  stones,  which  are  said 
to  have  been  erected  as  a  memorial  of  the  battle.  The  Norsemen 
must  have  been  terribly  harassed  in  their  retreat,  for  it  seems  that 
it  was  not  till  they  reached  Burghead  in  Morayshire  that  they 
finally  joined  their  ships  and  embarked  for  Denmark. 
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Passing  down  the  avenue  from  Camus  Cross,  through  the  fir 
plantation,  you  enter  the  grounds  of  Panmure  by  the  west  gate, 
which  was  constructed  some  years  ago  at  the  head  of  the  Marches. 
A  fine  carriage  drive  leads  through  the  wooded  grounds  towards 
the  house.  On  the  way  you  pass  the  forester's  and  head  game- 
keeper's houses  on  the  right. 

The  house  of  Panmure  is  situated  on  an  elevated  plateau,  and 
the  policies,  ornamental  grounds,  and  gardens  comprehend  an  area 
of  1200  acres.  Nature  and  art  combine  to  beautify  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  noble  mansion.  Two  small  streams  intersect 
the  grounds,  and  give  a  charming  variety  to  the  scenery.  As  you 
walk  along  the  avenue  from  the  west  the  continuity  of  the  level 
plain  is  suddenly  broken  by  a  deep  wooded  ravine,  through  which 
a  brawling  burn  rushes  and  tumbles.  This  is  called  Corriera 
Den,  which  extends  for  nearly  a  mile  along  the  course  of  the 
burn.  A  fine  stone  bridge  spans  the  ravine,  and  carries  the 
carriage  drive  on  in  its  level  way  to  the  house,  which  stands,  in  all 
its  lofty  grandeur,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  lovely  demesne. 
The  .House  has  the  appearance  of  an  old  baronial  mansion,  but 
when  approached  more  closely  the  mixed  character  of  its  archi- 
tecture shows  that  it  is  an  admirable  combination  of  the  ancient 
and  modern. 

Panmure  House  was  originally  a  very  plain  unpretending 
country  mansion,  and  it  was  only  after  the  Right  Hon.  Fox 
Maule  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates  of  Brechin  and  Panmure 
that  the  house  was  altered  and  improved  to  its  present  condition. 
We  gather  from  old  records  that  the  house  was  erected  by  George, 
second  Earl  of  Panmure.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  in  the 
beginning  of  April  1666.  The  architect  was  the  famous  John 
Miln,  Master  Builder  to  His   Majesty.       Mr  Miln   died   in   the 
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following  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  Nisbet,  who 
carried  out  the  plans  of  his  predecessor,  and  completed  the  work  in 
about  five  years.  The  main  entrance  of  the  old  house  faced  the 
west,  from  which  quarter  the  house  was  then  approached  through 
the  great  gateway  half  a-mile  off,  but  now  no  longer  used.  It  was 
from  this  gate  that  Earl  James  rode  out  to  join  the  Jacobite 
rising  under  the  Earl  of  Mar  in  1715,  and  as  he  never  returned  to 
his  paternal  estate,  the  gate  was  shut  up.  It  is  situated  about 
half -a-mile  west  from  the  house,  amongst  the  shady  woods,  a  silent 
memorial  of  a  byegone  age.  Earl  George  did  not  survive  long 
enough  to  enjoy  the  mansion  he  built.  His  successor,  James,  who 
forfeited  his  estates  in  1716,  added  to  the  original  pile,  and 
adorned  the  grounds  with  avenues  and  trees.  Prior  to  1750  the 
main  building  was  only  two  storeys  high,  with  a  partially  sunk 
basement  flat,  and  two  towers  at  the  angles,  with  pavilion  roofs, 
which  were  five  storeys  in  height.  These  towers  are  still  retained 
in  the  present  pile.  The  alterations  carried  out  by  the  Earl  of 
Dalhousie  (Fox  Maule)  have  entirely  changed  the  external  appear- 
ance of  the  building.  The  architect  was  Mr  Bryce  of  Edinburgh. 
Two  towers  with  pavilion  roofs  have  been  added  to  the  angles 
facing  the  east,  corresponding  to  those  on  the  west.  An  attic 
storey  was  added  to  the  main  building,  with  dormer  windows,  and 
a  great  battlemented  tower  with  ornamental  turrets  at  the  angles, 
rising  to  the  height  of  eighty  feet  in  the  centre  of  the  structure. 
The  grand  doorway  now  faces  the  east,  and  a  broad  spacious 
terrace  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  building  on  the  west. 
The  stables  and  coach-houses  aie  attached  to  the  south  wing,  and 
their  architecture  harmonising  with  the  mansion  gives  to  the  whole 
the  appearance  of  a  vast  palatial  pile.  The  interior  is  fitted  up  and 
furnished  with  every  luxury  and  comfort  that  art  and  science  can 
provide.  Standing  clear  of  the  surrounding  woods,  it  has  all  the 
the  advantages  of  light  and  sunshine,  while  the  prospect  from  the 
upper  windows  is  grand  and  extensive.  But  as  the  writer  saw  it 
on  that  sunny  afternoon,  there  was  a  solitary  grandeur  about  the 
whole  surroundings  that  seemed  to  depress  the  spirits.      Only  a 
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few  nnnths  had  elapsed  since  the  Earl  and  Countess,  the  owners 
of  that  princely  mansion,  had  been  suddenly  cut  down  by  the 
hand  of  death,  and  laid  in  one  grave.  The  house  was  deserted, 
its  gorgeous  apartments  were  silent  and  tenantless.  Not  a  soul 
was  to  be  seen  about  the  house  or  grounds  except  a  few  demure 
looking  children  from  the  neighbouring  cottages  that  were  playing 
on  the  lawn,  and  who  appeared  awed  into  unnatural  decorum  by 
the  solitude  that  reigned  around. 

Well  kept  carriage  drives  diverge  from  the  house  through  all 
parts  of  the  extensive  park,  which  exhibits  every  variety  of  charm- 
ing scenery.  At  one  time  the  parks  were  well-stocked  with  deerr 
but  in  the  winter  of  1822  the  snow  filled  up  the  sunk  fences,  and 
the  nimble  creatures  escaped  from  the  enclosures.  Strolling  about 
the  grounds  and  sylvan  glades  the  stranger  may  stumble  on  two 
objects  that  are  certain  to  excite  his  curiosity  and  set  him  raking 
up  his  stores  of  ancient  local  history.  These  objects  are  a  massive 
looking  monument  of  somewhat  peculiar  architecture  and  the  ivy- 
clad  ruins  of  some  ancient  ecclesiastical  edifice.  The  pillar  or 
monument  is  about  half  a  mile  north  from  the  house,  and  stands 
at  a  spot  where  eight  wide  avenues  converge.  It  may  be  described 
as  a  massive  square  pillar,  about  forty-five  feet  high,  with  a  round 
moulded  base,  a  bold  projecting  course  of  masonry  at  the  top 
terminating  in  an  ornamental  vase.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
pedestal,  in  boldly  relieved  capitals,  is  the  following  inscription  : — 
James,  Earle  of  Panmure,  1694,  and  on  the  south  side,  Margaret, 
Countess  of  Panmure,  1694.  The  pillar  was  thus  built  by  Earl 
James,  the  last  Earl,  in  commemoration  of  his  marriage  with 
Margaret,  daughter  of  the  third  Duke  of  Hamilton.  Both  the 
pillar  and  the  great  gateway  were  designed  by  Sir  William  Bruce. 
The  ruin,  which  is  only  a  clever  imitation,  is  about  a  mile  north 
of  the  house,  embosomed  amongst  the  shady  woods.  It  was  con- 
structed about  a  century  ago,  and  is  now  so  completely  overgrown 
with  ivy  that  it  fully  sustains  the  character  of  a  hoary,  moulder- 
ing ruin.  Its  situation  amongst  the  silent  woods  adds  a  romantic 
charm  to  the  scene. 
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The  gardens  lie  due  south  from  the  house,  and  the  situation  is 
well  chosen  and  highly  picturesque.  A  broad  straight  avenue, 
shaded  by  daeden  and  walnut  trees,  leads  to  the  entrance  gate. 
On  the  right  are  houses  built  for  the  gardeners.  The  gardens  are 
laid  out  on  the  northern  slopes  of  a  picturesque  dell,  which  may 
be  termed  the  eastern  termination  of  Corriera  Den.  The  burn, 
after  pursuing  a  southerly  course  on  the  west  side  of  the  grounds, 
takes  a  sudden  sweep  to  the  east  and  flows  past  the  bold  eminence 
on  which  the  old  castle  of  Panmure  stood.  The  gardens,  as  we 
have  said,  lie  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  valley.  They  were 
designed  in  1853  by  Mr  Charles  M'Intosh,  a  distinguished  land- 
scape gardener,  and  the  designs  were  carried  out  by  Mr  James 
Mitchell,  who  has  since  held  the  position  of  head  gardener,  and 
under  his  care  and  management  these  gardens  have  attained  a 
wide-spread  reputation.  In  the  summer  season  they  are  a  perfect 
paradise  of  beauty.  The  first  object  that  arrests  your  attention 
immediately  you  enter  the  gateway  is  the  long  range  of  glass 
houses — vineries,  peach  houses,  and  greenhouses,  which  extend 
along  a  terrace,  from  east  to  west,  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in 
length.  There  are  nine  houses  in  all ;  they  stand  north  and  south, 
parallel  with  each  other,  and  are  connected  by  a  glass  corridor 
running  along  the  whole  length  of  the  north  wall.  They  are 
heated  by  the  most  approved  apparatus,  and  within  all  kinds  of 
tropical  plants  and  fruits  grow  in  rich  luxuriance. 

Adjoining  the  gardens  on  the  east  are  the  ruins  of  the  old 
castle  of  Panmure.  Only  the  foundations  of  the  old  fortalice  have 
been  left  to  posterity,  and  till  within  the  last  few  years  only  the 
outlines  could  be  traced  by  the  mounds  on  the  grass-covered 
eminence.  But  by  the  exertions  ot  Mr  Mitchell,  the  head 
gardener,  the  foundations  have  been  excavated  and  the  ground  plan 
of  the  building  laid  bai^e.  The  situation  was  well  chosen.  The 
fort  or  castle  occupied  the  summit  of  a  rocky  eminence  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  gardens.  A  writer  who  saw  the  ruins 
two  hundred  years  ago,  described  the  castle  as  having  once  been 
a  place  of  great  strength.     It  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
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with  high  walls  enclosing  an  inner  court,  and  strong  towers  at  the 
angles.  On  the  east  and  north  sides  there  was  a  deep  artificial 
moat,  and  entrance  could  only  be  had  by  a  draw-bridge  on  the 
north.  The  only  approach  was  by  a  narrow  road,  which  began 
where  the  small  bridge  crosses  the  burn  below  the  perpendicular 
rock  on  the  south  side  of  the  castle,  thence  striking  the  outer 
margin  of  the  ditch,  so  that  no  one  could  reach  the  draw-bridge 
without  making  an  almost  complete  circuit  of  the  castle.  Any 
one  who  visits  the  ruins  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  strength  of 
the  position.  The  natural  beauty  of  the  dell,  with  the  rustic 
bridge  and  the  rushing  stream,  are  enhanced  by  the  ancient 
associations  that  hang  around  those  old  ruins.  Art,  too,  has  lent 
her  aid  to  nature.  From  the  site  of  the  old  castle  you  can  gaze 
down  into  a  tangled  wilderness  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
you  can  admire  the  beauties  of  a  well  kept  garden,  while  a  rustic 
fountain  in  the  dell  sends  a  jet  of  water  into  the  air  to  the  height 
of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  producing  a  pleasant  effect. 

The  Panmure  family  can  lay  claim  to  an  ancient  and  honour- 
able descent.  They  came  in  with  the  Conqueror.  King  William 
the  Lion  gave  the  lands  of  Benvie  and  Panmure  to  Philip  Valonis, 
the  grandson  of  a  Norman  Baron,  as  a  reward  for  his  services  in 
connection  with  his  release  from  captivity.  William  the  Lion,  as 
every  reader  of  history  knows,  was  made  prisoner  and  confined  for 
sometime  in  a  castle  in  Normandy,  and  to  obtain  his  release  he 
surrendered  his  independence  to  Henry  II.  of  England  It  was 
on  the  ground  of  this  surrender  that  Edward  I.  of  England  laid 
claim  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  from  which  resulted  the  long 
struggle  by  the  Scots  for  independence  under  Wallace  and  Bruce. 
Philip  Valonis  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  given  as 
hostage  by  William  the  Lion  as  security  to  the  English  King  that 
he  would  not  break  the  contract  he  had  entered  into  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  his  liberty.  When  Valonis  returned  to  Scot- 
land William  rewarded  him  with  a  gift  of  the  lands  of  Benvie  and 
Panmure,  and  made  him  Lord  Chamberlain.  William  de  Valonis 
died  in  1219,  and  in  1224  his  only  daughter  and  heiress  was 
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married  to  Sir  Peter  de  Maule,  Lord  of  the  Barony  of  Fowlis, 
From  this  union  sprung  the  Maules  of  Panmure.  The  estates 
remained  in  the  family  for  twenty  generations,  and  were  inherited 
by  direct  male  descent.  Earl  James,  who  forfeited  his  estates  in 
1715,  had  a  younger  brother,  Harry  Maule  of  Kelly.  His 
daughter,  Lady  Jane,  married  Lord  Ramsay,  eldest  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Dalhousie.  By  the  death  of  William  Maule,  son  of  Harry 
of  Kelly,  the  male  line  of  the  Maules  became  extinct.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  honourable  William  Ramsay,  his  nephew,  second 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  who  took  the  name  of  Maule.  It 
was  to  his  memory  that  the  monument  on  Cambustane  Hill  was 
erected.  He  was  a  popular  landlord,  and  for  many  years  he 
represented  the  County  of  Forfar  in  Parliament.  In  1830  the 
title  was  restored  to  him  by  George  IV.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  the  honourable  Fox  Maule,  who  fell  heir  to  the  estate  and 
titles  of  Dalhousie.  Dying  without  issue,  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  kinsman,  Admiral  Ramsay,  who  died  in  1880,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son.  Lord  Ramsay,  the  late  lamented  Earl  of 
Dalhousie.  The  present  heir  is  a  minor,  and  the  estates  are 
under  trustees. 

A  whole  summer  day  would  fail  to  exhaust  the  beauties  of 
Panmure.  But  time  flies,  and  reluctantly  we  take  our  departure. 
Leaving  the  grounds  by  the  east  gate,  the  grand  entrance,  the 
road  leads  to  the  village  of  Muirdrum,  on  the  Arbroath  Road. 
From  that  the  road  to  Carnoustie  turns  seaward,  and  passing 
through  Bathies  Den  and  past  Carlogie  House  you  reach  the  village 
of  Carnoustie,  the  Brighton  of  the  east  coast,  where  you  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  procuring  a  train  for  Dundee. 
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XL— FORFAR  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS. 

The  old  school  geography  books  used  to  describe  Forfar  as 
"  the  capital  of  Forfarshire,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  county  in 
the  valley  of  Strathmore."  The  compilers  of  these  antiquated 
text  books  were  very  particular  in  stating  what  such-and-such 
towns  were  famous  for,  but  the  situation  was  all  that  could  be 
said  for  Forfar.  Situation  has  done  much  for  some  towns  ;  in- 
deed, it  might  be  said  with  truth  that  in  the  case  of  many  popular 
resorts  it  was  to  their  situation  they  owed  their  existence  and 
prosperity.  Whatever  progress  Forfar  has  made  is  due  more  to 
the  enterprise  of  its  sons,  than  to  its  situation,  for  although  the 
valley  of  Strathmore  is  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  in 
Scotland,  the  "  centre  of  the  county  M  is  not  so  advantageous  for 
commercial  enterprise  as  the  sea  coast. 

Forfar  lies  about  fourteen  miles  north  from  Dundee.  There 
is  now  a  direct  line  of  railway  between  the  two  towns,  which 
affords  a  much  more  convenient  means  of  communication  than 
was  obtained  by  the  circuitous  route  by  Arbroath  or  Newtyle, 
to  which  travellers  were  doomed  in  the  early  days  of  railways. 
You  are  apt  to  form  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  as  you  approach  it  by  the  railway.  The  country 
is  bare  and  flat,  the  soil  marshy  and  barren,  and  the  town 
seems  to  be  buried  in  a  hollow  at  the  foot  of  a  bare  line  of  lowr 
hills  on  the  south.  Coming  by  the  turnpike  road  from  Dundee  it 
is  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  The  road  descends  from  the  hill  on 
the  south-west  by  a  long  and  steep  gradient,  and  affords  a  fine 
view  of  the  wide  valley  of  Strathmore,  with  the  town  and  the 
loch  lying  at  your  feet  and  the  blue  Grampians  in  the  distance. 
According  to  geologists  Strathmore  was  once  a  great  estuary 
penetrating  far  inland  from  the  German  Ocean,  or  more  probably 
it    may   have   been   a  channel  stretching  from  sea  to   sea,   cut 
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up  by  intervening  islands  into  numerous  straits  and  creeks. 
Viewed  from  the  heights  overlooking  Forfar  the  valley  seems  to 
break  into  two  separate  channels  in  its  eastward  course.  About  a 
mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  town  you  observe  the  western  base  of 
a  range  of  hills  losing  themselves  on  the  plain.  Follow  this 
ridge  with  your  eye.  You  will  see  that  it  runs  eastward,  dividing 
the  great  valley  into  two  unequal  parts,  the  northern  section 
taking  a  north-easterly  course  and  the  southern  taking  a  south- 
easterly direction.  Both  valleys  debouch  into  the  German  Ocean. 
The  southern  is  the  valley  of  the  Lunan,  and  the,  northern  is 
Strathmore  proper,  which,  following  the  trend  of  the  Grampians, 
passes  on  by  Brechin  and  the  "  Howe  of  the  Mearns,"  and  finds  its 
junction  with  the  sea  at  Stonehaven.  The  ridge  we  have  alluded 
to  forms  a  striking  feature  in  the  landscape.  Forfar  seems  to  be 
in  a  nook  or  hollow  at  the  opening  or  head  of  the  Lunan  valley, 
and  the  ridge  running  eastward  forms  the  boundary  wall  between 
the  South  Esk  and  Lunan  rivers.  The  ground  is  below  the  level 
of  the  rest  of  the  valley,  and  in  all  probability  it  formed  the  bed 
of  a  great  lake,  as  it  still  is  the  basin  of  a  chain  of  four  lochs,  the 
loch  of  Forfar  being  one  of  the  number. 

The  main  portion  of  the  town  consists  of  one  long  irregular 
street,  running  east  and  west,  about  a  mile  in  length,  known  as 
East  High  Street  and  West  High  Street,  Castle  Street  running 
north  from  the  Cross  in  the  centre  of  the  main  street,  and  a  few 
minor  streets  and  lanes  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  town.  Castle 
Street  was,  and  still  is,  popularly  called  the  "  Spout."  The  people 
in  the  neighbouring  towns  used  thus  to  speak  disparingly  of  For- 
far— "  What  was  to  be  seen  there  ?  just  east  the  toon  an'  wast  the 
toon,  doon  the  Spout  an'  hame."  Forfar  has  no  longer  this  re- 
proach. Like  its  neighbours  it  has  lengthened  its  cords  and 
strengthened  its  stakes.  It  now  covers  a  very  large  area,  and 
carries  on  a  very  extensive  trade  in  linen  weaving,  its  population 
exceeding  14,000,  and  it  can  boast  of  many  new  streets  and  hand- 
some houses.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  scenery  around 
Forfar  is  the  loch,  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  a  mile  in  length,  and  of 
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varying  breadth,  which  lies  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  town. 
The  County  Buildings  and  the  County  Jail  are  on  the  north  of 
the  town,  adjoining  the  Market  Muir,  a  large  open  common  on 
which  cattle  fairs  are  held,  and  which  is  used  as  a  recreation 
ground  for  the  inhabitants.  The  Parish  Church  occupies  a  com- 
manding site  on  a  knoll  in  East  High  Street,  a  short  distance  be- 
yond the  Cross.  It  has  a  fine  steeple,  but  the  building  is  a  plain 
and  homely  looking  edifice.  There  are  Free  Churches,  U.P. 
Churches,  and  an  Episcopalian  Church,  besides  other  smaller 
denominations.  The  Reid  Hall  is  an  edifice  of  which  Forfarians 
are  justly  proud.  It  is  a  fine  building,  and  was  erected  at  the 
north  end  of  Castle  Street  by  ex-Provost  Reid,  as  a  gift  to  the 
town,  for  lectures  and  public  meetings.  Provost  Reid  carried  on 
an  extensive  confectionery  business,  and  made  his  name  and  that 
of  his  native  town  famous  by  the  manufacture  of  a  choice  confec- 
tion known  the  world  over  as  "  Forfar  Rock."  The  New  Cemetery 
on  Newmont  Hill  on  the  south  side  of  the  town  is  beautifully 
situated  and  very  tastefully  laid  out.  It  contains,  besides  many 
chaste  and  beautiful  private  monuments,  a  handsome  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  first  testimonial  erected  in 
Scotland  in  honour  of  that  great  statesman. 

Forfar  is  a  Royal  Burgh,  and  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  At 
one  time  it  was  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland, 
but  scarcely  a  relic  has  been  left  of  its  ancient  greatness.  There 
were  two  Royal  palaces  or  castles  here,  but  their  respective  sites 
are  now  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  site  of  the  ancient  palace  is 
supposed  to  have  been  on  Queen  Margaret's  Inch,  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  loch.  The  Inch  was  originally  an  island,  but  the 
waters  have  been  so  much  diminished  by  draining  that  it  is  now 
a  peninsula.  On  the  Inch  some^old  foundations  are  still  traceable, 
which  leaves  no  doubt  but  what  this  was  the  site  of  an  ancient 
island  stronghold.  Like  many  similar  lake  castles  in  Scotland 
the  island  was  artificial,  having  been  specially  constructed  as  a 
site  for  a  fortification.  Here  it  was  that  Malcolm  Canmore 
courted  and  married  the  pious   Queen  Margaret,  who  exercised 
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such  a  powerful  influence  on  the  nation,  and  also  on  the  rough  and 
half  savage  nature  of  her  husband. 

Margaret  was  one  of  the  Saxon  Princesses  of  England.  When 
William  the  Norman  invaded  England  and  overthrew  Harold  at 
Hastings,  Edgar,  his  son  and  heir,  fled  with  his  sisters  to  Scot- 
land, where  they  were  cordially  received  by  Malcolm  and  hospit- 
ably quartered  in  his  castle  at  Forfar.  The  beauty  of  the  exiled 
Princess  won  the  heart  of  the  King.  Malcolm  and  Margaret  fre- 
quently held  their  Court  at  Forfar,  which  seemed  to  have  as  much 
attraction  for  them  as  Dunfermline — probably  Forfar  was  the 
"  Balmoral  "  to  which  the  pious  Queen  loved  to  retire  in  the  sweet 
summer  time. 

The  island  castle  was  subsequently  demolished  or  abandoned, 
and  a  new  one  erected  on  a  conical  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the 
town.  Its  situation  was  on  the  east  side  of  Castle  Street,  and  a 
round  tower  now  marks  its  site.  William  the  Lion  occasionally 
sojourned  here,  and  so  did  Alexander  the  Second.  It  was  gallantly 
defended  by  Sir  Gilbert  de  Umfraville  against  Edward  I.,  King  of 
England.  The  brave  governor,  who  had  formerly  held  the  Castle 
of  Dundee  against  the  English,  refused  to  surrender  Forfar  to 
Edward  unless  he  got  a  letter  of  indemnity  signed  by  Edward 
himself  and  the  claimants  to  the  Scottish  Crown,  and  the  guard- 
ians of  the  Scottish  nation  for  whom  he  held  the  fort.  Notwith- 
standing the  bold  and  fearless  action  of  the  governor  the  castle 
was  stormed  and  taken  by  Edward.  Several  times  in  the  course 
of  the  War  of  Independence  Forfar  Castle  changed  garrisons.  It 
was  captured  by  Wallace  and  again  re-taken  by  the  English.  In 
1308  Sir  Robert  Bruce  scaled  the  walls  and  took  the  fort  by 
surprise,  putting  the  garrison  to  the  sword.  He  levelled  the. 
structure  to  the  ground,  and  it  was  never  rebuilt. 

About  a  mile  east  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the  Priory  of 
Hestenant,  the  only  relic  of  antiquity  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
Priory  was  built  on  an  island  in  the  small  loch  of  Restenant,  but 
owing  to  the  subsidence  of  the  waters  by  drainage  and  other 
causes,  the  island  and  ruins  have  been  brought  to  land. 
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Like  other  towns  Forfar  had  its  troubles  in  the  olden  times. 
During  the  Civil  War  a  detachment  from  the  army  of  General 
Monk  paid  a  hostile  visit  to  the  town  and  destroyed  the  charters 
and  otherwise  harassed  the  inhabitants.  The  majority  of  the 
Forfar  u  soutars "  were  staunch  Jacobites,  and  many  of  them 
joined  the  rebel  army  in  1715  along  with  the  Earl  of  Strathmore, 
who  fell  at  Sherriffmuir.  In  1728  another  Earl  of  Strathmore 
was  killed  in  the  streets  of  Forfar  in  a  Jacobite  brawl.  The  affair 
arose  in  this  way.  Carnegie  of  Finavon,  who  had  been  out  with 
the  Jacobites  in  the  '15,  changed  his  mind  and  gave  his  support 
to  the  House  of  Hanover.  This  gave  mortal  offence  to  the  Jaco- 
bite party.  On  the  9th  May,  1728,  the  Earl  of  Strathmore  and 
his  kinsman  Lyon  of  Brigton  met  Carnegie  of  Finavon  in  Forfar 
at  the  funeral  of  a  daughter  of  Carnegie  of  Lour.  They  dined 
together  in  the  Inn,  and  while  they  were  drinking  after  dinner 
they  quarrelled  about  politics.  Lyon  taunted  Carnegie  with  being 
a  "  turncoat. "  When  they  came  to  the  street  Lyon  knocked 
Carnegie  into  the  gutter.  He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  ran  at  Lyon 
with  his  sword  :  the  Earl  stepped  between  them  to  prevent  a 
quarrel  and  was  run  through  the  body  by  Carnegie's  sword,  and 
died  a  few  days  after.  That  unfortunate  affair  cooled  the  Forfar- 
ians  on  Jacobitism,  for  they  took  little  part  in  the  rising  of  1745. 

The  Market  Muir  of  Forfar  was,  in  1763,  the  scene  of  a  High- 
land feud  as  sanguinary,  though  not  so  historically  famous,  as  the 
battle  between  the  Clan  Kay  and  the  Clan  Chattan  on  the  North 
Inch  of  Perth,  in  the  reign  of  Robert  II.  The  Forfar  affair  arose 
out  of  a  quarrel  between  the  Farquharsons  and  the  M'Omies  of 
Glenisla  and  Glenshee.  They  had  a  dispute  about  some  property, 
which  was  carried  before  the  Sheriff  of  the  County.  This  brought 
the  rival  clansmen  to  Forfar.  A  decision  was  given  in  the  case 
which  of  course  gave  satisfaction  to  neither  side.  When  the  court 
was  over  the  hostile  clans  met  on  the  Muir,  and  there  they  resolved 
to  settle  the  dispute  with  the  sword.  The  battle  was  tough  and 
bloody,  and  was  only  brought  to  a  close  when  all  the  combatants 
were  stretched  stark  and  stiff  on  the  plain. 


XIL— THE    EAST    COAST. 


A   RUN   TO   ARBROATH. 

The  Forfarshire  coast  offers  many  pleasant  attractions  to  the 
contemplative  tourist.  The  scenery  is  varied,  combining  the 
bold  and  rugged  coast  line,  the  sandy  beach,  and  the  links  or 
downs,  so  much  admired  for  the  facilities  they  afford  for  the  pur- 
suit of  the  national  game  of  golf.  The  line  of  coast  is  somewhere 
about  thirty  miles  in  length,  is  thickly  studded  with  villages,  and 
can  boast  of  three  large  seaport  towns — Dundee,  Arbroath,  and 
Montrose.  We  propose  to  take  the  reader  a  run  along  the  coast 
and  make  our  first  halt  at  Arbroath,  a  distance  of  seventeen  miles 
from  Dundee. 

Book  either  at  the  Tay  Bridge  or  the  East  Station,  from  either 
of  which  you  may  get  a  train  at  any  hour  to  suit  your  con- 
venience. If  you  take  the  North  British  train  you  will  have  the 
advantage  of  a  "  fast,"  as  the  trains  run  by  that  Company  only 
stop  at  Broughty  Ferry  and  Carnoustie  ;  the  trains  from  the  East 
Station  run  by  the  Joint  Railway  Co.,  as  a  rule,  stop  at  all  the 
intermediate  stations  on  the  line.  Both  have  their  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  but  we  will  leave  the  traveller  to  select  his 
own  mode  of  locomotion.  There  is  much  to  interest  along  the 
route,  but  for  the  present  we  will  select  a  fast  train  and  pass  the 
villages  of  Broughty  Ferry,  Monifieth,  Carnoustie,  and  East  Haven, 
leaving  them  as  subjects  for  future  papers,  and  run  direct  to 
Arbroath  without,  as  usual,  lingering  by  the  way. 

Arbroath  Station  is  a  low  level.  Ascending  the  long  stair  you 
emerge  into  Keptie  Street,  the  principal  thoroughfare  in  the  west 
end. 

First  take  a  general  survey  of  the  town.  The  oldest  and  main 
portion  lies  in  a  hollow,  bounded  by  the  sea  on  one  side  and  sur- 
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rounded  by  swelling  heights,  up  the  slopes  of  which  the  modern 
extensions  of  the  town  are  rapidly  creeping.  The  best  view  is 
obtained  from  Keptie  Hill,  on  the  west,  which  commands  an  un- 
interrupted view  of  the  town  and  harbour.  The  most  conspicuous 
object  in  the  picture  is  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey,  on  the  north- 
eastern slope.  A  forest  of  tall  chimney  stalks,  rising  from  the 
hollow  over  the  surrounding  house  tops,  indicates  an  extensive 
manufacturing  industry.  The  staple  trade  is  flax  and  jute  spin- 
ning and  weaving,  and  the  principal  works  are  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Brothock,  a  small  stream  that  flows  through  the 
town  and  falls  into  the  sea  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  harbour. 
From  this  little  stream  the  ancient  name  was  derived — Aber- 
brothock,  the  mouth  of  the  Brothock,  which  in  course  of  time  were 
corrupted  into  the  modern  names  of  Arbroath  and  Brothock.  The 
houses  are  built  of  red  sandstone.  As  a  rule  they  are  plain  and 
unpretending,  rarely  exceeding  two  storeys  in  height,  and  in  some 
quarters  houses  of  one  storey  largely  predominate.  The  principal 
street  is  the  High  Street,  which  extends  from  the  sea  at 
Danger  Point  to  Tower  Nook,  a  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a 
mile,  irregular  and  winding  in  the  true  Hogarth  style.  At  Tower 
Nook  the  thoroughfare  divides  into  two  branches,  on  the  left  by 
Guthrie  Port  and  on  the  right  by  North  Port,  the  former  joining 
the  road  to  Forfar,  and  the  latter  the  Montrose  and  Old  Brechin 
roads.  Ladyloan  is  a  fine  broad  street  running  parallel  with  the 
sea  from  the  foot  of  High  Street,  and  Millgate  Loan  from  Broth- 
ock Bridge.  Both  run  east  and  "west  and  emerge  into  the  Dundee 
turnpike  road  at  Tutties  Nook.  Keptie  Street,  in  which  the  rail- 
way station  is  situated,  in  conjunction  with  West  Grimsby  Street, 
forms  a  thoroughfare  from  the  harbour  to  the  north-west  entrance 
of  the  town,  from  which  roads  lead  toArbirlotand  Carmyllie,  and  also 
a  branch  road  which  joins  the  Forfar  road  at  Cuthlie  Den,  where 
the  new  Cemetery  is  situated.  The  pubb'c  buildings  are  neither 
numerous  nor  striking.  The  principal  are  the  Town  House  and 
Guild  Hall  in  High  Street,  and  the  Market  Buildings  in  Market 
Place,  in  rear  of  the  Town  House.     Then  the  new  Public  Hall, 
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also  in  High  Street,  which  contains  the  Museum  and  Public 
Library,  is  a  very  commodious  pile  with  an  ornate  front.  The 
Parish  Church  has  a  handsome  spire  which  was  erected  in  1832 
on  the  site  of  an  old  square  tower  which  formed  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  old  Abbey  wall.  The  old  Parish  Church,  a  plain, 
unpretending  edifice,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  winter  of  1892  ; 
but  fortunately  its  spire  escaped  uninjured.  Steps  are  now  being 
taken  to  restore  the  fabric  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  town  and  in 
accordance  with  the  improved  architectural  taste  of  the  times* 
Besides  the  Parish  Church,  there  are  four  other  churches  con- 
nected with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  four  Free  Churches,  three 
United  Presbyterian  Churches,  an  Episcopal  Church,  and  several 
others  belonging  to  smaller  denominations.  The  Episcopal 
Church,  in  the  east  of  the  town,  is  a  fine  gothic  building,  sur- 
mounted by  a  tall  spire. 

The  Abbey  is  the  object  of  greatest  interest  in  Arbroath,  but 
before  we  go  there  let  us  take  a  run  through  the  town.  On 
emerging  from  the  railway  station  turn  to  the  left  and  proceed 
down  Keptie  Street  and  the  continuation  street,  West  Grimsby, 
and  you  will  find  yourself  at  the  Harbour.  Arbroath  is  a  seaport 
of  considerable  importance,  and  its  harbour  is  commodious  and 
compact.  Properly  speaking,  the  works  consist  of  a  couple  of 
docks  with  an  outer  basin,  the  whole  being  protected  from  the 
sea  by  massive  breakwaters.  The  east  protection  wall,  extending 
from  the  foot  of  High  Street  to  the  entrance  of  the  Harbour,  is  a 
favourite  promenade  of  the  inhabitants.  Nothing  can  surpass  the 
beauty  of  the  scene  that  meets  the  eye  from  the  summit  of  the 
Protection  Wall.  The  open  sea  lies  before  you  stretching  away 
till  sea  and  sky  are  blended  into  the  distant  horizon.  The  harbour 
is  in  the  centre  of  an  open  bay.  The  horns  of  the  crescent  are 
formed  by  the  bold  rocky  headland  of  Seaton  Ness  on  the  east, 
and  a  low  sandy  beach  on  the  west.  Between  Seaton  Ness  and 
the  harbour  the  shore  bristles  with  a  broad  barrier  of  low  rocks, 
bare  at  low  water,  while  on  the  west  the  beach  is  low  and  sandy. 
How  enjoyable  is  the  scene  in  fine  weather,  when  the  sun  dances 
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on  the  smooth  waters,  and  the  long  undulating  swell  rolls  lazily  in 
and  breaks  in  silver  curling  foam  among  the  rocks  and  sands,  while 
the  cool  sea  breeze  fans  your  cheek.  But  when  the  storms  of 
winter  sweep  o'er  land  and  sea  the  scene  is  grand  beyond  concep- 
tion. The  bay  one  seething  mass  of  wild  waves  ;  the  whole  coast 
line  one  mass  of  foaming  breakers.  Driven  by  an  easterly  gale 
the  white  crested  waves  hurl  themselves  with  terrific  fury  against 
the  breakwaters,  dashing  over  the  wall  in  unbroken  masses.  At 
such  times  special  precautions  have  to  be  taken  to  protect  the 
fishing  boats  and  vessels  in  the  new  or  south  dock  from  being 
damaged  at  their  moorings.  When  a  storm  is  raging  no  human 
being  dare  venture  on  the  top  of  the  protection  wall  except  at  the 
risk  of  life  or  limb. 

One  unfortunate  man,  who  had  recently  come  to  Arbroath 
from  an  inland  town  and  had  never  before  seen  the  sea  in  a  storm, 
lost  his  life  by  his  temerity.  Hurrying  down  to  the  harbour  in 
the  meal  hour  he  was  so  impressed  with  the  awful  grandeur  of  the 
scene  that  heedless  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  bystanders  he  ran 
up  the  steps  and  looked  over  the  parapet  that  he  might  get  a 
better  view.  A  tremendous  wave  came  rolling  in  at  the  moment 
and  dashed  him  violently  down  on  the  quay,  and  he  was  taken  up 
dead — drowned  and  killed,  as  some  of  the  horrified  spectators  re- 
marked. 

I  have  seen  it  when  a  gale  was  blowing  from  the  south-west. 
The  waves,  rolling  mountains  high,  would  strike  against  the  pier 
heads,  dash  their  giant  masses  into  the  air  and  break  into  two 
mighty  currents.  One  division  of  the  broken  wave  rolled  between 
the  heads  and  dashed  with  terrific  violence  on  the  west  sea  wall, 
throwing  the  spray  far  over  the  quay.  The  other  taking  an 
easterly  course  rushed  along  the  sea  face  of  the  protection  wall  to 
its  eastern  angle,  where,  its  progress  being  arrested  by  the  wall  at 
Danger  Point  running  at  right  angles  to  the  Protection  Wall,  the 
mighty  mass  broke  with  a  report  like  a  cannon  and  threw  a 
column  of  water  perpendicularly  in  the  air  to  a  height  of  sixty  or 
seventy  feet.    Seldom  a  winter  passes  without  some  damage  being 
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done  to  the  sea  walls  by  the  irresistible  power  of  the  waves  that 
assail  them.  Great  stones  are  torn  from  the  solid  structure  and 
tossed  about  like  pebbles.  One  winter,  about  thirty  years  ago,  the 
sea  broke  over  the  wall  with  such  fury  that  it  utterly  destroyed 
a  dwelling-house  on  the  east  side  of  the  High  Street,  that  stood 
the  ]ast  in  the  row  with  its  gable  next  the  sea.  It  was  a  two- 
storey  house  inhabited  by  several  fisher  families.  The  poor 
people  were  warned  in  time  to  make  their  escape,  but  the  greater 
part  of  their  household  effects  were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  their 
dwelling.  When  such  storms  prevail  it  is  dangerous  for  vessels 
to  attempt  to  enter  the  harbour,  and  many  a  goodly  craft  has  left 
her  broken  timbers  among  the  dangerous  rocks  outside  the  break- 
water. 

In  the  end  of  last  century  a  French  privateer  attacked  the 
town  and  put  the  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  terror.  The  French- 
man, Captain  Fall,  anchored  his  ship  off  the  bar  and  sent  a 
boat  ashore  with  a  letter  to  the  Provost  demanding  £30,000  as  a 
ransom  for  the  town.  This  exorbitant  demand  was  peremptorily 
refused  by  the  Provost,  and  the  fiery  Frenchman  opened  fire  on 
the  town.  He  blazed  away  for  seyeral  hours  till  darkness  set  in, 
when  he  ceased  firing  for  the  night.  The  majority  of  the  people 
fled  to  the  country,  but  a  gallant  band  remained,  and  with  the 
Provost,  the  Minister,  and  Mr  Lindsay  of  Kinblethmont  at  their 
head,  prepared  to  defend  the  town  should  the  enemy  attempt  to  land. 
The  gallant  little  band  watched  the  shore  all  night,  but  the 
Frenchman  did  not  stir  till  next  morning  when  he  again  resumed 
the  bombardment.  When  the  tide  ebbed,  the  townsmen  crept 
out  amongst  the  rocks  in  skirmishing  parties,  and  getting  within 
musket  range  of  the  ship  galled  the  crew  with  an  incessant  fire 
of  small  arms.  The  bombardment  was  kept  up  till  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  daring  privateer  was  baffled  by  the 
spirited  defence,  and  finding  his  balls  did  little  or  no  damage  to 
the  town  he  weighed  anchor,  set  sail,  and  bore  off  to  sea.  Very 
little  damage  was  done  by  the  bombardment.  The  town  was 
then  very  small  and  lay  chiefly  in  the  hollow,  and  the  Frenchman 
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mistaking  the  elevation,  pointed  his  guns  too  high,  and  the  balls 
flew  over  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  the  most  of  them  lodging  in  the 
sandy  braes  of  Cairnie.  The  boys  used  to  dig  them  out,  and 
many  of  them  were  preserved  by  the  inhabitants  and  utilised  for 
the  humble  domestic  purpose  of  pounding  mustard  seed. 

The  Bell  Rock  lighthouse,  which  was  built  by  Mr  Robert 
Stephenson  on  a  dangerous  reef  formerly  called  the  " Scape  Rock," 
or  the  "  Inchcape  Rock,"  can  be  distinctly  seen  from  Arbroath  on 
a  clear  day.  The  rock  is  about  twelve  miles  distant  from 
Arbroath,  and  its  light  can  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles. 
The  lighthouse  was  founded  in  the  year  1807  and  finished  in 
1811.  The  stones  for  the  building  were  brought  from  Kingoodie 
quarries,  near  Dundee,  in  small  vessels,  and  landed  at  the  harbour 
at  Arbroath,  and  hewn  and  dressed  in  a  yard  in  Ladyloan,  still 
known  as  the  Bell  Rock  yard.  The  stones  were  carted  from  the 
shore  to  the  yard,  and  after  they  were  dressed  were  again  carted 
to  vessels  and  shipped  for  the  rock,  all  the  carting  being  done  by 
a  single  horse.  This  useful  animal,  after  performing  this  work, 
was  pensioned  off  by  the  Northern  Lights  Commissioners,  aud 
consigned  to  the  Tsle  of  May,  where  he  ended  his  days  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  well-earned  repose.  The  skeleton  of  this  historical 
horse  is  still  preserved  in  the  Surgeons'  Museum,  Edinburgh. 
West  of  the  harbour,  on  the  seaward  side  of  the  Ladyloan,  is  the 
lighthouse  buildings,  where  the  lightkeepers  live  when  on  shore 
with  their  families.  The  buildings  are  surmounted  by  a  tower, 
from  which  signals  are  exchanged  with  the  lighthouse.  Visitors 
are  permitted  to  ascend  the  tower  on  application,  and  favoured 
with  a  sight  of  the  Lighthouse  through  a  powerful  telescope. 

Leaving  the  harbour  at  the  east  end  of  the  protection  wall, 
you  find  yourself  at  the  foot  of  High  Street,  popularly  termed 
Danger  Point  This  locality  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen, 
and  an  ancient  and  fish-like  smell  pervades  the  neighbourhood, 
The  houses  and  their  inhabitants  have  a  squalid  and  slovenly 
appearance.  Groups  of  men  and  lads  are  lounging  about,  the  old 
men  wearing  blue  jumpers  and  red  nightcaps,  leaning  their  arms 
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on  the  parapet  of  the  sea  wall  and  gazing  listlessly  seaward,  the 
young  men,  not  more  spruce  in  their  attire,  playing  pitch-and- 
toss,  as  if  they  had  no  other  object  in  life  than  to  amuse  them- 
selves. In  striking  contrast  to  the  indolence  of  the  men,  the 
women  and  children  are  sitting  at  the  doors  of  the  houses  and  on 
the  kerbstones  of  the  sidewalks  busy  baiting  lines  for  the  next 
day's  fishing.  Such  scenes  may  be  seen  any  day  when  the  boats 
are  not  out,  but  when  the  fishing  is  going  lively,  especially  during 
the  herring  season,  the  harbour  is  all  life  and  activity.  For  some 
years  past  Arbroath  has  been  one  of  the  chief  herring  fishing 
stations  on  the  east  coast. 

Turning  our  steps  up  the  High  Street  we  come  to  the  Abbey 
ruins,  a  description  of  which  we  must  reserve  for  another  chapter. 


THE    ABBEY — ST.    VIGEANS    AND    THE    CLIFFS. 

The  Abbey  of  Aberbrothock  was  founded  by  William  the 
Lion  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  after  his  release  from 
England  in  1171.  It  was  finished  about  the  year  1230.  It  was 
dedicated  by  its  royal  founder  to  his  friend,  Thomas  a  Becket, 
afterwards  canonized  by  the  Church  under  the  title  of  St.  Thomas 
a  Becket,  hence  St.  Thomas  became  the  patron  saint  of  both  the 
Abbey  and  the  town  which  grew  up  under  the  shadow  of  the 
sacred  pile.  In  the  palmy  days  before  the  Reformation  the 
Abbey  of  Arbroath  was  one  of  the  largest  monasteries  in  Scotland, 
and  was  endowed  with  great  wealth,  first  by  grants  of  lands  by 
the  founder,  and  subsequently  by  gifts  and  bequests  from  many  of 
the  nobles  of  Scotland.  The  Abbey  covered  a  large  area  on  the 
east  of  the  town,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  strip  of 
ruins  that  remains,  is  now  covered  with  streets,  which  bear  the 
name  of  the  Abbey  or  the  patron  saint.  We  have  East  and  West 
Abbey  Streets,  Abbey  Street,  Abbey  Green,  Abbey  Path,  Abbey 
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Pend,  and  St.  Thomas  Street,  all  of  which  are  built  on  ground 
once  enclosed  by  the  Monastery  Wall.  These  streets,  which  lie 
on  the  east  side  of  High  Street,  and  extend  between  Kirk  Wynd 
on  the  south,  and  Tower  Neuk  on  the  north  and  east,  to  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  including  the  fields  around  Hay's  Well,  will 
enable  the  reader  to  form  some  conception  of  the  extent  of  the 
Abbey  enclosure.  All  that  now  remains  of  the  vast  pile  are  a 
few  crumbling  ruins  of  the  Church  which  stood  on  the  north  of 
the  precincts,  and  the  old  tower  or  keep  which  abuts  on  the  High 
Street,  and  is  popularly  known  as  the  "Tower  Neuk." 

This  old  tower,  a  massive  square  building  and  pretty  entire,  is 
the  first  object  that  arrests  the  attention  of  the  visitor  as  he  pro- 
ceeds up  High  Street.  It  was  formerly  the  fort  or  keep  of  the 
Abbey,  and  was  also  used  as  a  prison.  Some  of  the  apartments 
of  the  tower  are  yet  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation,  and — to 
what  base  uses  are  these  venerable  relics  turned — the  lower 
portion  was  let  to  some  of  the  neighbouring  shopkeepers  as 
cellars  for  the  storing  of  their  superabundant  stock.  Turning 
the  corner  of  the  tower  you  ascend  a  short  sharp  brae  to  the  great 
west  entrance  of  the  Church.  On  your  right  is  a  curtain  wall  of 
massive  structure  connecting  the  tower  with  the  other  buildings, 
in  which  was  once  the  great  hall  of  judgment  or  justice.  Half 
way  up  the  brae  is  a  wide  yawning  archway  called  the  "  Pend," 
now  one  of  the  public  thoroughfares.  It  was  a  long  wide  covered 
passage,  the  arched  roof  supporting  the  floors  of  a  suite  of  rooms 
in  the  upper  storey.  This  was  the  main  entrance  to  the  Abbey 
precincts,  and  was  defended  by  a  gate  and  portcullis,  the  grooves 
of  which  are  still  visible  in  the  walls.  Immediately  inside  the 
Pend,  on  the  east  side  of  the  gateway,  was  the  Abbot's  Palace,  a 
large  quaint  mansion,  still  inhabited  and  in  good  preservation, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  "Abbey  House."  The  Church  was  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Abbey,  outside  the  walls  but  connected 
with  the  precincts,  and  accessible  from  them  by  private  entrances. 
A  few  yards  to  the  east  of  the  Pend,  facing  westwards,  is  the 
grand  entrance  to  the  church,  grand   and  imposing,   even  in  its 
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decay.  The  Chapel  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  ruins, 
though  all  that  remains  is  but  a  few  broken  arches,  pillars,  and 
towers,  and  a  line  of  mouldering  walls. 

The  arched  doorway  is  sunk  in  a  deep  recess,  ornamented  with 
rich  and  beautiful  mouldings.  On  either  side  the  entrance  was 
flanked  by  massive  square  towers,  ornamented  with  tall  pointed 
windows  on  the  upper,  and  rows  of  blind  arches  on  the  lower 
storeys,  and  in  the  centre  above  the  dcor  was  a  large  circular 
window,  which  lighted  up  the  western  nave  of  the  church.  The 
towers  and  windows  are  now  broken  and  dilapidated,  but  enough  of 
the  structure  is  still  standing  to  enable  any  one  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  original  grandeur  of  the  building.  Pass  within  and  survey 
the  ruins.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  a  stranger  is  how  little 
of  the  ancient  fabric  has  escaped  the  hand  of  Time,  and  the  still 
more  destructive  vandalism  of  the  old  burghers.  At  the  Reform- 
ation the  Abbey  was  sacked  and  burned  by  the  zealous  reformers, 
and  afterwards  the  ruins  were  made  a  common  quarry,  from 
which  the  inhabitants  procured  stones  to  build  their  houses.  Thus 
bit  by  bit  the  structure  was  demolished,  and  all  that  now  remains 
are  a  line  of  broken  wall  on  the  south,  and  the  remains  of  the  wall 
and  windows  on  the  east  where  the  High  Altar  stood.  The  north 
wall  is  entirely  gone,  but  the  length  of  the  north  transept  is  shown 
by  an  excavation  of  the  ground  on  that  side.  The  walls  of  the 
south  transept  are  pretty  entire,  and  show  rows  of  blind  arches, 
an  arched  gallery,  and  part  of  the  high  gable  wall,  with  the 
circular  window  which  lighted  it,  is  still  entire.  Round  windows 
were  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  Abbey,  and  this  window  being  the 
most  striking  object  about  the  ruins  it  has  become  a  characteristic 
of  the  town.  The  "  Round  O  "  is  a  landmark  to  the  weary  sailor 
as  he  nears  his  dear  loved  home  after  a  toilsome  voyage,  and  the 
very  mention  of  the  "  Round  O  "  has  cheered  the  heart  of  many 
a  native  of  the  old  town  when  far  away  in  foreign  lands. 

Trust  yourself  to  the  guidance  of  the  keeper  and  he  will  point 
out  every  object  worthy  of  note.  He  will  conduct  you  along  the 
well-kept  garden  walk  between  the  rows  of  massive  pillars  which 
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supported  the  roof  of  the  nave,  but  only  the  foundations  of  them, 
are  left.  At  the  east  end  a  flight  of  steps  marks  the  site  of 
the  High  Altar,  and  the  ruins  of  the  wall  still  show  tiaces  of  the 
pointed  windows.  In  the  south  transept  is  the  Vestry  or  Chapter 
House,  the  only  entire  part  of  the  church.  It  consists  of  two  large- 
vaulted  apartments  in  which  are  preserved  a  small  collection  of 
curious  relics,  which  are  ostentatiously  exhibited.  Prominent 
amongst  the  curiosities  are  shown,  or  at  least  were  wont  to  ber 
some  old  bones  and  a  fragment  of  a  stone  coffin.  The  bones  were 
supposed  to  be  the  mortal  remains  of  William  the  Lion,  who  was 
buried  beneath  the  High  Altar.  Cynical  persons  have  dared  to 
cast  doubts  on  the  antiquity  of  these  mouldy  bones,  and  some 
declared  that  the  keeper  picked  them  up  in  the  kirkyard,  and 
supplied  fresh  ones  when  required.  Of  course  these  were  ill- 
natured  people,  and  in  justice  to  the  present  incumbent  of  the  office 
we  must  explain  that  it  was  during  the  reign  of  his  predecessor  that 
such  malignant  theories  were  ventilated.  The  former  keeper — Mr 
D.  Peters — was  a  man  of  resource.  In  his  museum  of  curiosities 
he  used  to  exhibit  a  lump  of  some  black  substance  which,  to  the  un- 
initiated eye,  resembled  "  smiddy  danders."  In  a  mysterious  tone 
he  would  ask  the  visitor  if  he  could  guess  what  that  was.  0£ 
course  you  gave  it  up,  and  then  he  gravely  informed  you  that  he 
found  that  in  the  stone  coffin,  and  curious  to  ascertain  what  it 
was  he  sent  a  portion  to  Dr  Christison  of  Edinburgh  for  analysis. 
The  opinion  of  the  learned  Doctor,  he  said,  was  that  the  substance 
was  composed  in  great  part  of  the  material  of  which  the  human 
brain  was  formed,  and  hence  the  worthy  keeper  concluded  it  could 
be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  brains  of  King  William  the 
Lion,  of  blessed  memory,  solidified  into  a  hard  and  stony  mass. 
The  idea  was  enough  to  drive  antiquarians  into  fits — the  brains 
of  a  king  preserved  in  a  lump  for  the  edification  of  future  gener- 
ations. But  with  Mr  Peter's  regime  this  interesting  relic  has  dis- 
appeared. On  the  south  side  of  this  part  of  the  transept,  next  the 
Abbey  Green,  there  was  a  range  of  buildings  which  were  cleared 
away  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  in  one  of  the  rooms- 
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of  which  a  poor  maniac  named  Mary  Gordon  took  up  her  abode. 
Mary  had  a  sad  history,  some  glimpses  of  which  are  given  in  one 
of  Bowick's  poetical  characters — a  book  now  very  scarce.  All  that 
now  remains  of  these  buildings  is  a  fragment  of  a  tower,  which, 
from  its  peculiar  construction,  goes  by  the  name  of  H  pint  stoup." 
The  large  open  space  here  has  lately  been  laid  out  in  grass  and 
gravel  walks,  and  set  apart  as  a  recreation  ground  for  the  inhabit- 
ants. 

"  Come,  come  wi'  me  to  the  auld  kirkyard, 

I  weel  ken  the  path  by  the  soft  greensward  ; 
Friends  slumber  there  we  were  wont  to  regard, 

We'll  trace  oot  their  names  in  the  auld  kirkyard."  . 

Before  quitting  the  Abbey  take  a  walk  round  the  old  church- 
yard. It  is  a  large  extensive  burying-ground,  laid  out  very  taste- 
fully, and  contains  some  handsome  monuments,  and  many  quaint 
and  curious  tombstones,  the  relics  of  a  former  generation. 

There  are  many  pleasant  walks  around  Arbroath,  either  by  the 
"  lone  sea  shore,"  or  in  the  country  by  mead  and  stream  and 
woodlands  wild,  A  favourite  i amble  is  up  the  Dens  to  the  Church 
of  St.  Vigeans,  a  mile  north  of  the  town.  The  footpath  winds  by 
the  banks  of  the  Brothock,  but  the  railway  lines,  which  have  been 
carried  through  the  low  level  of  the  valley,  now  rob  the  walk  of 
half  its  charms.  The  Church  of  St.  Vigeans  is  a  very  ancient 
ecclesiastical  edifice,  older  than  the  Abbey,  and  romantically 
situated  on  a  knoll  on  the  west  side  of  the  Brothock.  The  Church 
is  built  on  pillars,  has  a  middle  and  two  side  aisles,  and  a  short 
square  tower  on  the  west.  There  are  some  local  traditions  to  the 
effect  that  this  Church  was  built  by  the  water  kelpie,  or  at  leasi 
the  stones  for  the  building  were  carried  by  one  of  these  mythic; 
beasts  of  burden.     The  complaint  of  the  kelpie — 

"  Sair  back  and  sair  banes 

Carrying  the  Kirk  of  St.  Vigeans'  stanes." 

showed  that  the  work  was  pretty  laborious.     The  sloping  sides  of 
the  knoll  on  which  the  Church  is  built  are  studded  with  green 
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moulds  and  tombstones  of  the  parish  kirkyard.  Nestling  amongst 
a  grove  of  trees,  and  separated  from  the  churchyard  by  a  fine  green 
meadow,  is  the  manse  with  garden  and  glebe,  the  charming  resi- 
dence of  the  parish  minister,  the  Rev.  Win.  Duke,  D.D.  The 
whole  surroundings  of  the  Church  make  up  a  scene  of  sylvan 
beauty,  which  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  so  close  to  a  large  seaport 
town. 

A  small  hamlet,  consisting  of  a  score  of  cottages,  with  the 
usual  wright  and  blacksmith's  shop  on  the  roadside  that  skirts  the 
north  side  of  the  Church,  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  Kirkton 
village  in  some  remote  rural  parish.  You  can  return  to  the  town 
by  two  roads,  by  the  old  Brechin  Road  on  the  east  side  of  the 
railway  line,  or  by  a  cross  country  road  sweeping  round  by  the 
west  of  the  Church  to  the  Forfar  Road,  which  joins  at  Cairney 
Toll. 

An  excursion  to  Arbroath  would  be  incomplete  without  paying 
a  visit  to  Auchnrithie,  the  "  Musselcraig "  of  Scott's  charming 
novel,  the  Antiquary.  The  scene  of  the  novel  is  generally  believed 
to  include  the  whole  of  the  romantic  district  lying  between 
Arbroath  and  the  Redhead.  Arbroath  being  Fairport,  the  Abbey 
ruins  play  their  part  in  the  tale.  Apart  from  its  connection  with 
the  story  of  the  Antiquary,  Auchmithie  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit 
for  the  sake  of  the  romantic  scenery  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
The  village  is  in  the  parish  of  St.  Yigeans,  and  there  is  a  regular 
road  between  it  and  the  Parish  Church.  But  the  road  by  the  cliffs 
is  by  far  the  most  attractive  route,  and  should  be  traversed  by  the 
tourist  either  in  going  or  coming. 

In  returning  to  town  by  the  Forfar  Road  you  retrace  your 
steps  along  High  Street,  and  turn  up  Kirk  Wynd  and  Hill  Terrace  to 
the  Boulzie  Hill.  You  have  here  the  choice  of  two  roads,  the  high 
and  the  low.  The  low  road  is  a  rough  sandy  cart  track  skirting  the 
rocky  shore  to  the  foot  of  Seaton  Ness  ;  and  the  high  road  is  a 
footpath  that  winds  along  the  braes,  which  are  a  continuation  of 
the  bold  coast  line,  from  the  base  of  which  the  sea  has  receded  and 
left  a  belt  of  sandy  soil,  which  has  been  brought  under  cultivation. 
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The  path  by  the  "  brae  beds"  is  the  most  preferable  for  the  view 
which  can  be  obtained  from  their  elevated  position.  Southward 
the  eye  can  take  in  the  whole  coast  line  as  far  as  Berwick,  with 
the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Tay,  the  Bell  flock,  the  Isle  of  May,  and 
the  hills  of  Fife  and  the  Lothians ;  while  some  have  asserted  that 
the  higher  hills  of  Northumberland  can  be  discerned.  On  any 
clear  day  the  towers  and  houses  of  the  ancient  City  of  St.  Andrews 
are  distinctly  visible  from  the  Boulzie  Hill. 

The  cliff  scenery  begins  at  Seaton  Ness,  half  a  mile  to  the  east 
of  the  town.  Every  turn,  as  you  walk  along  the  edge  of  these 
giddy  heights,  presents  some  new  and  striking  feature.  Every  rock 
has  its  peculiar  name,  and  every  cove  and  chasm  has  its  tradition. 
One  chasm  or  rift  in  the  face  of  the  cliffs  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
"  Crusie,"  from  its  resemblance  to  the  form  of  the  shell  of  the 
oil  lamps  used  by  the  common  people  in  former  times.  A  natural 
arch,  through  which  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  into  a  wide  hollow 
basin,  at  the  foot  of  green  sloping  braes,  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
"  Needle  E'e."  A  yawning  dangerous  looking  cavity  bears  the 
name  of  the  "  Blow  Hole  ;  "  and  if  it  should  be  your  fortune  to 
visit  the  spot  when  a  south-easter  is  raging  you  will  admit  that  it 
has  been  well  named.  At  such  times  the  waves  rash  through  an 
underground  channel  and  strike  with  a  noise  like  thunder  on  the 
rocks,  sending  columns  of  water  high  into  the  air,  and  scattering 
the  foam  and  spray  in  dense  showers  all  around.  Not  a  blade  of 
grass  grows  on  the  cliffs  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  field 
adjoining  is  bare  and  barren  for  a  considerable  distance  inland. 
You  pass  the  "  Blow  hole  "  with  an  eerie  shudder,  and  a  few  steps 
further  on  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  beautiful  scenes  on  this 
part  of  the  coast  bursts  upon  you.  This  is  "  Dickmond's  Den," 
which  requires  a  more  detailed  description. 

The  line  of  the  cliffs  is  broken  here  by  a  deep  ravine  or  den 
running  six  or  seven  hundred  yards  into  the  land.  The  tide  flows 
into  and  fills  the  bottom  channel  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  float  small 
vessels.  The  entrance  is  guarded  by  a  bold  isolated  rock  rising 
tall  and  jagged  out  of  the  water,  and  dividing  the  channel  into  two 
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narrow  inlets.  The  steep  sides  of  the  den  are  covered  with  soft 
grass  and  flowers  in  many  parts,  while  here  and  there  jagged  rocks 
descend  sharp  and  steep  to  the  water's  edge.  It  is  a  lovely  spot 
on  a  fine  summer  day  when  the  water  in  the  cove  is  calm,  clear 
and  sparkling  in  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun,  and  reflecting  the 
shadows  of  every  passing  cloud.  When  a  storm  is  raging  the 
scene  is  grand  beyond  conception.  The  waves  rolling  in  break  on 
the  rocky  barrier  at  the  entrance,  and  rush  up  the  gully  in  two 
raging  torrents  with  the  velocity  and  turbulence  of  a  mill  race. 
This  beautiful  den  is  associated  with  the  name  of  a  famous 
smuggler,  who  was  known  by  the  name  of  Dickmond,  and  who? 
tradition  says,  selected  this  natural  harbour  for  landing  his  cargoes 
of  contraband  goods.  A  fissure  in  the  rocks  on  the  east  side  of 
the  den  is  the  entrance  to  a  small  cave,  which  was  used  as  a  store" 
house  by  the  smuggler.  This  bold  free  trader  was  drowned  one 
stormy  night  near  the  entrance  to  his  favourite  rendezvous,  where 
his  lugger  was  driven  ashore  in  a  gale  and  became  a  total  wreck, 
and  captain  and  crew  perished  in  the  waves. 

In  the  old  smuggling  days  this  part  of  the  coast  was  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  smuggling  vessels  which  carried  on  an  illicit  traffic 
between  France  and  Holland.  The  bold  rocky  coast  with  its 
numerous  inlets  and  caves  gave  abundant  facility  for  carrying  on 
this  traffic,  and  many  curious  stories  are  yet  current  in  the  district 
concerning  the  mode  in  which  the  cargoes  were  "  run  "  even  in 
daylight,  and  almost  under  the  eyes  of  the  Revenue  men. 

But  we  must  hurry  on.  Eschew  the  path  over  the  field,  and 
follow  the  track  round  Dickmond's  Den  to  the  cliffs  on  the  sea- 
board, where  a  fine  bit  of  cliff  scenery  will  reward  you  for  the  extra 
toil.  The  rocks  facing  the  sea  at  this  point  are  bold  and  pictur- 
esque. One  of  the  most  striking  objects  is  a  grotesquely 
shaped  isolated  pillar  of  rock,  known  by  the  name  of  the  "Devil's 
Head."  Another  remarkable  feature  is  a  series  of  table  rocks  pro- 
jecting a  considerable  distance  into  the  sea,  called  "  The  Stepping 
Stones,"  which,  being  left  bare  at  low  water,  are  much  frequented 
by  dulse  gatherers  and  boys  fishing  for  "  poddies."     The  next 
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point  of  interest  is  "  Cove  Ha'en,"  a  large  beautiful  bay,  which  is 
much  frequented  by  the  people  of  Arbroath.  The  grassy  braes  an 
tempting  to  the  weary,  and  in  fine  weather  you  can  rest  and  bas' 
in  the  sun  ;  while  the  young  can  enjoy  a  romp  on  the  sandy  beach, 
or  amuse  themselves  by  gathering  dulse  on  the  "  floors,"  a  couple 
of  large  flat  rocky  platforms  that  jut  out  into  the  bay.  Here  you 
are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  famous  coves.  The  "  Mason's  Cove  " 
pierces  the  cliff  on  the  west  of  the  bay  to  a  great  depth,  and  is  at 
all  times  accessible,  as  its  entrance  is  a  good  distance  from  high 
water  mark,  though  the  shingle  beach  and  the  sandy  bottom  of  the 
cave  show  that  at  no  distant  period  the  ocean  rolled  into  the 
cavern.  On  the  east  side  of  the  bay  a  bold  rocky  promontory 
runs  out  into  the  sea,  and  the  face  of  the  cliff  is  pierced  by  several 
caves.  One  of  these  goes  by  the  name  of  "  Light  Cove,"  and 
another  is  named  the  "  Dark  Cove."  These  caves  have  entrances- 
at  either  side  of  the  headland,  and  can  be  traversed  from  end  to 
end.  Another  cave  is  called  the  "  Forbidden  Cove,"  and  even  in 
these  enlightened  days  this  cove  is  regarded  with  superstitious 
awe.  The  story  goes  that  no  one  will  ever  reach  the  end  of 
the  cove,  which  is  believed  to  penetrate  the  ground  for  miles 
inland,  and  that  a  foolhardy  piper  lost  his  life  in  the  attempt, 

The  beautiful  Den  of  Seaton  breaks  the  line  of  cliffs  at  Cove 
Ha'en,  and  many  might  be  induced  to  break  their  walk  here  and 
wander  in  the  wooded  ravine.  The  path  to  Auchmithie 
penetrates  the  Den  for  a  short  distance,  and  crosses  the  burn  to 
the  opposite  bank,  so  that  you  can  without  going  further  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  the  fairy  den.  Continuing  our  walk  eastward  you 
pass  the  farmhouse  of  Tangle  Ha',  not  far  from  which  there  is  a 
remarkable  natural  object,  termed  the  "  Goiller  Pot,"  a  deep  basin 
in  the  middle  of  a  field  into  which  the  sea  flows  with  a  gurgling 
rumbling  sound,  by  a  subterranean  passage  from  the  cliffs.  Half 
a  mile  further  on,  perched  on  the  top  of  the  cliffs,  is  the  quaim 
primitive  village  of  Auchmithie. 

You  have  thus  walked  about  four  miles  by  the  cliffs,  and  will 
naturally  feel  fatigued,  and  a  little  rest  and  refreshment,  which 
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can  be  obtained  in  the  village  inn,  will  be  necessary.  In  this 
humble  little  inn,  it  is  said,  Sir  Walter  Scott  sojourned  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  the  old  landlady,  Mrs  Walker,  who  presided  over 
the  hostlery  for  nearly  fifty  years,  was  wont  to  show  the  bedroom 
he  occupied.  Mrs  Walker  died  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  and  the  inn  is  now  under  other  management.  You  can 
spend  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  village  studying  the  habits  and  occu- 
pations of  the  fisher  folks,  and  in  rambling  on  the  beach  of  the 
beautiful  bay,  which  forms  the  harbour,  and  return  to  Arbroath 
by  the  road,  passing  the  Woods  of  Seaton,  "  Ladle  Well,"  and 
other  places  of  interest  on  the  road,  and  reach  Dundee  with  an 
evening  train. 


A   PLEASURE   SAIL   ON   THE   TAY. 

Our  series  of  excursions  around  Dundee  would  be  incomplete 
if  we  neglected  to  take  the  reader  on  a  pleasure  sail  on  the  river 
Tay  to  Newburgh  and  Perth.  The  Tay  is  the  pride  of  the  Dun- 
donians,  and  they  really  have  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  noble  river. 
It  adds  a  peculiar  picturesque  beauty  to  the  city  and  its  surround- 
ings, and  it  is  one  of  the  main  sources  of  its  wealth  and  prosperity. 
The  beautiful  Firth,  as  seen  from  any  elevated  position  of  the 
city,  has  a  grand  and  sublime  appearance.  Stretching  from  the 
sea  on  the  east  it  extends  far  inland  between  its  bold  and  elevated 
shores,  and  with  the  waters  glistening  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  it  has 
all  the  appearance  of  a  Highland  loch.  A  sail  on  the  placid  waters 
of  the  Tay  has  always  been  a  favourite  recreation  of  the  citizens  of 
Dundee,  and  on  a  fine  summer's  day  such  an  excursion  is  delight- 
ful and  exhilarating.  In  the  season  pleasure  steamers  ply  on  the 
river,  making  passages  between  Dundee,  Newburgh,  and  Perth, 
with  occasional  trips  up  the  river  Earn.  The  fares  are  cheap, 
and  the  steamers  are  commodious  and  comfortable.  The  passage 
from  Dundee  to  Perth  generally  occupies  about  a  couple  of  hours, 
and,  as  the  steamers  return  on  the  same  day,  the  sail  up  the 
river  and  back  will  form  a  very  pleasant  excursion. 

Take  your  passage  on  board   one  of  the  pleasure  steamers, 
which  invariably  sail  from  the  West  Protection  Wall  at  hours 
fixed  in  accordance  with  the  tides.     As  the  vessel  leaves  the  pier 
and   steams  out  into  the  broad  gleaming  river,  the  attention  of  a 
stranger  is  first  attracted  to  the  magnificent  panorama  of  the  city 
of  Dundee,  with  its  docks,  spires,  and  chimney  stalks,  and  masses 
of  buildings  piled  above  each  other,  rising  from  the  river  up  th< 
slopes  of  the  ridges  on  which  the  city  is  built  almost  to  the  bas< 
of  the  Law,  a  prominent  hill  that  overlooks  the  city.     On  th< 
southern  shore  the  beautiful  suburb  of  Newport  comes  into  view, 
and  has  an  attractive  and  picturesque  appearance. 
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As  the  steamer  proceeds  on  its  upward  course  the  eye  is 
arrested  by  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  Tay  Bridge,  spanning 
the  river  from  bank  to  bank.  Closely  anchored  on  the  Fife 
shore  is  the  Mars  training  ship — one  of  the  wooden  walls  of 
ancient  naval  warfare,  which  is  now  converted  into  a  peaceful 
institution  for  training  boys  of  the  lowest  class  in  habits  of 
industry,  and  rescuing  them  from  a  life  of  degradation  and  crime 
into  which  they  would  otherwise  sink.  Four  hundred  boys  are 
accommodated  on  the  vessel,  and  a  visit  to  this  splendid  institu- 
tion will  prove  highly  interesting  to  all  who  feel  sympathy  with 
movements  of  a  philanthropic  nature.  But  on  the  present 
occasion  we  give  the  old  ship  a  wide  berth,  and  our  steamer  shapes 
its  course  almost  direct  for  the  centre  of  the  Tay  Bridge.  As  we 
near  this  stupendous  structure  its  magnificent  proportions  become 
more  apparent. 

The  present  Tay  Bridge  is  the  second  structure  that  has  been 
reared  across  the  waters  of  the  Tay.  The  tirst  bridge  only  stood 
for  eighteen  months  after  it  had  been  opened  for  traffic.  It  was 
blown  down  in  a  terrific  gale  of  wind  on  the  evening  of  the  28th 
December,  1879.  The  disaster  was  one  of  the  most  appalling  of 
modern  times.  About  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  a  passenger 
train  from  Edinburgh  was  crossing  the  bridge  towards  Dundee 
when,  in  a  fearful  squall,  that  portion  of  the  bridge  known  as  the 
"  high  girders  "  fell  into  the  river,  engulphing  the  train  with 
about  seventy  passengers  in  the  seething  waters  of  the  Tay.  The 
present  bridge  was  built  almost  on  the  site  of  its  predecessor,  but 
it  has  been  erected  in  a  more  substantial  and  durable  manner.  It 
is  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  the  largest  spans  are  from  two 
to  three  hundred  feet.  It  is  built  on  the  girder  principle,  the 
girders  in  the  centre  spans  being  above  the  roadway,  and  are 
known  as  the  "  high  girders."  These  form  a  conspicuous  feature 
in  the  general  appearance  of  the  bridge.  The  high  girders  of 
the  present  bridge  are  considerably  lower  than  those  of  the  former 
one,  and  the  highest  elevation  of  the  permanent  wa.y  above  high 
water  mark  is  77  feet,  while  those  of  the  old  bridge  were  88  feet 
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in  height.  The  former  bridge  had  only  one  line  of  rails,  but 
"  The  New  Tay  Bridge,"  as  it  is  called,  has  a  double  line,  so  that 
trains  can  jDass  and  repass  each  other,  while  the  greater  breadth  of 
the  permanent  way  gives  it  more  solidity,  and  adds  much  to  the 
strength  and  durability  of  the  bridge. 

But  the  steamer  is  now  almost  beneath  the  great  arches,  and 
presently  we  shoot  right  under  them  and  out  on  the  western  side, 
and  soon  leave  the  bridge  far  behind.  The  steamer  seems  to  take 
its  course  right  in  the  centre  of  the  Firth,  which,  beyond  the  Tay 
Bridge,  broadens  out  into  a  noble  expanse  of  water  lying  between 
the  Bay  of  Balmerino  and  Invergowrie,  which  is  the  broadest  part 
of  the  river.  The  scenery  is  now  growing  more  and  more 
interesting.  The  beautiful  Bay  of  Wormit,  with  its  green  slopes 
rolling  upwards  to  the  bold  range  of  hills  that  hem  in  the  river  on 
the  Fife  shore,  presents  a  charming  appearance.  On  the  north, 
the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  a  wide  and  undulating  plain,  opens  out  to 
the  view  spreading  far  to  the  westward,  and  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  range  of  the  Sidlaw  Hills.  As  we  proceed  upwards  the 
vessel  draws  close  in  to  the  southern  bank,  and  the  bold  precipi- 
tous nature  of  the  coast  begins  to  appear.  Further  on,  you  descry 
the  hamlet  of  Balmerino,  lying  in  a  snug  little  bay  hemmed  in  by 
the  wooded  heights  of  Birkhill  on  the  west,  the  picturesque  uplands 
of  Naughton  on  the  east,  and  on  the  south  by  the  rolling  hills  of 
north  Fife.  This  is  a  charming  and  picturesque  scene,  but  we  can 
only  make  a  few  short  remarks  regarding  the  associations  of  the 
neighbourhood  as  we  pass  on  our  voyage. 

Balmerino  was  anciently  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Kings  of 
Scotland.  King  William  the  Lion  and  his  Queen  annually  re- 
sorted to  it  in  the  summer  season,  where  they  enjoyed  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase  both  by  land  and  water.  Alexander  II.,  on 
the  suggestion  of  his  mother,  the  widow  of  William  the  Lion,  built 
a  monastery  there,  probably  on  the  site  of,  or  adjacent  to,  the  ancient 
royal  residence.  The  monastery  was  founded  in  1229,  and  the 
Queen  endowed  it  with  grants  of  land  and  rights  of  fishing  on  the 
Tay.     In  1233  further  grants  of  lands  in  Fife  and  elsewhere  were 
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conferred  on  the  monastery  by  the  Government.  It  was  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  a  colony 
of  Cistercian  Monks  from  Melrose  Abbey  were  established  in  it. 
The  ruins  of  this  ancient  religious  house  is  one  of  the  chief  objects 
of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  very  little  of  the  old  building 
now  remains,  and  very  little  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  extent  of 
the  ancient  edifice.  The  ruins  are  enclosed  by  a  wooden  fence, 
and  are  carefully  preserved  by  Mr  Stuart  Gray  of  Kinfauns,  the 
proprietor  of  the  estate.  At  the  Reformation  in  1558,  the  Lords 
Commissioners  visited  Balmerino  on  their  way  from  St.  Andrews 
to  Perth,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  after  their 
departure  the  "  rabble  multitude"  made  a  bonfire  of  the  "  rook's 
nest."  How  effectually  the  vandalistic  work  was  performed  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  De  Foe,  who  visited  it  about  a 
century  later,  remarked  that  he  saw  nothing  worthy  of  observation 
in  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey.  The  fact  is,  the  old  place  was  con- 
verted into  a  common  quarry  by  the  people  in  the  district,  and 
stones  were  carted  away  from  the  ancient  structure  to  build  houses 
in  the  neighbourhood,  some  of  them  going  as  far  as  St.  Andrews. 
After  the  Reformation  the  Abbey  lands,  which  were  very  extensive 
and  rich,  were  conferred  on  Sir  James  Elphinstone,  son  of  Robert, 
third  Lord  of  Elphinstone,  "who  was  then  created  Lord  Balmerino. 
The  fate  of  the  last  Lord  of  Balmerino  is  one  of  the  sad  events 
that  followed  the  unfortunate  rising  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart  in 
1745.  As  a  younger  son  of  Lord  Balmerino  he  held 
a  commission  in  a  cavalry  regiment  in  the  Royal 
Army  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  but,  being  strongly 
attached  to  the  House  of  Stuart,  he  resigned  his  commission 
on  the  accession  of  George  I.  He  joined  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
who  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  1715,  and  held  a  commis- 
sion in  the  rebel  army,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir. 
After  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  rebels  at  that  paltry  skirmish 
young  Elphinstone  escaped  to  the  Continent  with  others  of  his 
compatriots.  He  remained  abroad  for  several  years,  but  in  1733 
he  was  granted  a  pardon  by  the  Government,  and  once  more  he  re- 
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turned  to  his  native  land.  He  joined  the  army  of  Prince  Charles 
in  1745,  and  held  an  important  command  in  the  Prince's  service. 
While  out  with  the  rebels  his  elder  brother  died,  and  he  succeeded 
to  the  title  and  estates  of  Balmerino.  He  was  destined,  however, 
never  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  his  inheritance.  At  the  battle  of 
Culloden,  Balmerino  was  taken  prisoner,  and  conveyed  to  London, 
where  he  was  tried  and  condemned  as  a  traitor,  and  beheaded  on 
Tower  Hill  in  August,  1746. 

Balmerino  was  one  of  the  ancient  ports  of  the  Tay,  and  at  one 
time  enjoyed  a  considerable  trade  with  small  vessels.  The  pier 
still  remains  in  good  preservation,  but  is  now  almost  deserted, 
although  occasionally  visited  by  pleasure  boats  from  Dundee  in 
the  summer  season. 

Between  Balmerino  and  Invergowrie  the  river  is  about  four 
miles  in  breadth,  and  in  ancient  times  this  was  used  as  a  common 
ferry  by  the  Monks  going  to  and  from  the  monastery  of  Balmerino 
and  the  other  religious  centres  in  the  district. 

But  we  are  still  steaming  on,  and  the  vessel  is  passing  close 
under  the  bold  headlands  and  wooded  crests  on  which  the  Mansion 
House  of  Birkhill,  the  residence  of  the  Wedderburns  of  that  ilk, 
the  ancient  standard  bearers  of  Scotland,  is  situated.  The  scene 
on  the  river  now  becomes  animated  with  the  boats  of  the  salmon 
fishers,  who  ply  their  craft  all  along  the  estuary.  The  Tay 
has  always  been  famed  for  its  salmon,  and  the  annual  revenue 
derived  from  this  industry  is  very  great.  In  June,  1870,  a 
monster  salmon,  perhaps  the  largest  on  record,  was  caught  on  the 
Tay  somewhere  between  Balmerino  and  Newburgh.  It  measured 
4  ft.  5  in.  in  length,  2  ft.  7  in.  in  girth,  and  scaled  72  lbs.  It  was 
a  symmetrically  formed  fish,  and  a  cast  of  it,  admirably  executed 
and  coloured,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

The  next  object  of  interest  which  attracts  our  attention  on  the 
shore  is  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Castle  of  Balnabreich.  It  is 
situated  amidst  a  clump  of  trees  close  to  the  water's  edge,  and  as 
the  steamer  passes  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  shore  at  this 
point  visitors  can  obtain  a  fine  view  of  the  old  pile.     Balnabreich 
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was  long  one  of  the  seats  of  the  famous  Leslies  of  Fife,  but  it  is 
now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Zetland.  Halfway  between  Bal- 
nabreich  and  Lindores  Abbey,  about  a  mile  south  of  the  river, 
was  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Ironside  or  Earnside,  where  Wallace 
defeated  the  English  under  Sir  John  Seaward,  and  not  far  from 
this  spot  is  a  bridge  still  known  as  "  Wallace's  Bridge." 

We  are  now  rapidly  approaching  Newburgh,  an  ancient 
Burgh  Town,  where  the  steamer  touches  the  quay  and  lands 
passengers.  The  channel  here  becomes  very  narrow,  owing 
to  Mugdrum  Island,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  river 
and  it  is  still  more  contracted  as  we  near  Newburgh  by 
the  existence  of  a  useless  submerged  stone  dyke.  Here  occasionally 
exciting  scenes  are  witnessed  by  passenger  steamers  crowding  into 
the  narrow  channel  and  pushing  on  to  be  first  to  reach  the  New- 
burgh  pier.  Accidents,  however,  rarely  occur,  and  the  excitement 
only  creates  a  little  pleasureable  sensation  among  the  passengers. 
Upon  one  occasion  a  few  years  ago  the  Tay  Ferry  steamer  Dundee,, 
having  on  board  about  a  thousand  excursionists,  was  making  her 
way  up  the  river  to  Newburgh  when  she  suddenly  struck  on  the 
submerged  dyke  and  knocked  a  hole  in  her  bottom.  The  shock  at 
first  caused  some  little  alarm  among  the  passengers  ;  but  as  the 
general  impression  prevailed  that  the  ship  had  merely  touched  a 
sandbank,  which  are  very  numerous  at  this  part  of  the  river,  no 
apprehension  was  felt.  The  vessel  continued  on  her  course,  but  it 
soon  became  evident  that  something  serious  had  occurred.  She,, 
however,  was  safely  run  alongside  the  eastmost  of  the  Newburgh 
piers,  where  all  the  passengers  were  landed  in  safety. 

Passengers  have  the  option  of  landing  at  Newburgh  or  pro- 
ceeding to  Perth  direct  with  the  steamer.  If  you  should  choose- 
the  former  course  a  couple  of  hours  can  be  very  enjoyably  spent 
in  and  around  this  old  burgh.  There  are  many  historical  associa- 
tions connected  with  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  surrounding, 
scenery  is  bold  and  picturesque.  The  town  is  situated  on  a  ridge 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river.  One  of  the  chief 
features    of   Newburgh    is    its    extensive    orchards    and    gardens. 
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stocked  with  all  kinds  of  fruit  which  find  a  ready  sale  among  the 
thousands  of  visitors  from  Dundee,  Perth,  and  surrounding 
districts.  Newburgh  is  a  health  resort  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Dundee,  and  during  the  holiday  season  the  streets  present  a  very 
lively  appearance. 

The  burgh  itself  is  very  ancient,  but  its  population  is  small, 
the  chief  industry  being  the  salmon  and  other  fishings.  A  linen 
factory  and  some  other  public  works  in  the  neighbourhood  ako 
give  employment  to  a  considerable  number  of  hands.  The  town 
consists  of  one  long  main  street,  rising  over  the  saddle  of 
the  ridge  and  running  east  and  west.  At  the  highest  point  of  the 
street  stands  the  Parish  Church  with  a  very  fine  spire.  There  are 
several  hotels,  a  post  office,  railway  station,  and  various  other 
accessories  of  civilisation.  On  the  south  the  town  is  bounded  by 
the  Ochil  Hills,  and  to  those  who  can  ascend  to  the  summit  of 
any  of  these  eminences  a  grand  and  extensive  view  is 
afforded,  including  the  valleys  of  the  Tay  and  the  Earn, 
with  the  distant  range  of  the  Grampian  mountains  stretching 
away  in  blue  outline  towards  the  north.  There  are  various 
antiquarian  relics  to  be  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood.  Amongst 
the  most  notable  are  two  ancient  crosses,  around  which  many 
traditions  linger,  one  known  as  "  Mugdrum  Cross  "  and  the  other 
as  "  Macduff's  Cross."  About  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  town  are  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  abbey  of  Lindores.  The  abbey  is  supposed  to 
'have  been  founded  by  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  after  his  return 
from  the  Holy  Land  in  the  year  1178,  about  the  same  time  as  he 
founded  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  houses  in  Dundee,  of  which  the 
only  remains  now  is  the  Old  Steeple  or  St.  Mary's  Tower.  The 
abbey  is  now  completely  in  ruins,  and  has  very  little  architectural 
beauty  to  attract  the  attention  of  visitors.  The  ground  plan  of 
the  buildings,  however,  can  be  traced,  and  the  arched  gateway  is 
a  feature  of  some  architectural  interest.  The  ruins  are  preserved 
by  the  proprietors  of  Mugdrum,  who  also  own  the  property  of 
Lindores,  but  visitors  and  picnic  parties  are  admitted  to  the 
grounds,  and  as  the  interior  is  overgrown  with  grass  they  are  very 
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suitable  for  the  enjoyment  of  excursionists,  large  numbers  of  whom 
resort  thither  from  Dundee  and  Perth  during  the  summer  season.. 
Several  stone  coffins  are  to  be  seen  in  what  is  known  as  the  Choir 
of  the  Abbey.  Two  of  the  smallest  of  these  are  believed  to  have 
contained  the  bodies  of  the  infant  sons  of  David,  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don, who  were  buried  here.  By  the  death  of  these  children  the 
direct  succession  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  was  cut  short,  and* 
this  unfortunate  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  claims  of  Edward 
I.,  and  the  long  struggle  for  independence  carried  on  by  Wallace 
and  Bruce,  which  culminated  triumphantly  at  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn.  It  is  also  supposed  that  the  unfortunate  Duke  of 
Kothesay,  who  was  confined  and  murdered  in  Falkland  Palace,  as 
set  forth  in  Scott's  inimitable  novel  "  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth," 
was  buried  here,  and  one  of  the  stone  coffins  is  believed  to  have 
contained  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  prince. 

Directly  opposite  Newburgh,  and  occupying  almost  the  centre 
of  the  river,  is  the  large  island  of  Mugdrum,  which  was  originally 
formed  by  a  sand  bank,  doubtless  caused  by  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Earn  and  Tay.  The  island  has  been  improved  by  the 
neighbouring  proprietor,  and  the  soil  has  now  been  converted  into 
fine  arable  land. 

The  steamer  continues  its  course  up  the  river,  and  after  pass- 
ing Newburgh  the  scenery  becomes  romantic  and  interesting. 
The  river  gradually  narrowing  becomes  closely  hemmed  in  by  the 
hills  on  either  side,  and  as  the  vessel  makes  its  way  along  the 
winding  reaches  of  the  noble  stream  beautiful  and  charming 
vistas  open  out  to  the  visitor.  The  hill  of  Kinnoull  stands  out 
most  prominently  with  its  wood-covered  sides  crowned  with  what 
seems  to  be  an  old  battlemented  castle.  As  the  vessel  turns  one  of 
the  bends  of  the  river  Kinnoull  Hill  seems  to  completely  bar  its 
further  progress  to  the  north,  and  the  river  assumes  all  the 
appearance  of  a  mountain  lake  terminating  at  the  base  of  a  rugged 
precipice.  Farther  on  the  Castle  of  Kinfauns  is  seen  peeping  out 
amidst  the  wealth  of  greenery  which  clothes  the  lower  slopes  of 
Kinnoull,  while  lower  down  are  the  Houses  of  Seggieden  and  Pit- 
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four  Castle  on  the  north,  and  on  the  south,  almost  opposite 
Seggieden,  are  the  ruins  of  the  romantic  old  castle  of  Elcho. 
Around  these  ancient  ruins  many  historical  associations  still 
cling. 

Sir  William  Wallace,  after  landing  from  France  in  company 
with  Sir  Thomas  de  Longiieville,  marched  up  here  with  eighteen 
men  and  took  possession  of  the  castle,  and  maintained  a  gallant 
defence  in  it  for  a  considerable  time  against  the  terrible  odds  the 
English  brought  against  him  from  the  garrisons  of  Dundee  and 
Perth.  He  ultimately  succeeded  in  inflicting  severe  injury  on 
the  English  and  escaped  along  with  his  followers. 

We  are  now  almost  within  sight  of  the  "  Fair  City."  The 
river  bending  round  the  base  of  Kinnoull  Hill  a  wide  and  exten- 
sive view  of  the  whole  valley  of  the  Tay  is  opened  up,  and  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  stands  the  ancient  city  of  Perth.  On  the 
southern  extremity  of  Moncrieffe  Island,  an  extensive  bare  flat 
which  divides  the  river  into  two  channels,  the  steamer  puts  into 
the  new  harbour  of  Perth,  formerly  known  as  the  Friarton  Hole. 
Here  the  vessel  is  moored  alongside  the  pier,  and  the  passengers 
can  land  and  enjoy  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  Fair  City,  and  return 
again  with  the  steamer  to  Dundee  in  the  evening. 

We  might  add  that  a  very  handy  little  guide  book  to  the  Tay 
and  Earn  was  prepared  some  years  ago  by  Captain  Edwards  of  the 
Argyle,  one  of  the  pleasure  steamers  that  ply  on  the  river  every 
summer.  The  Guide,  which  is  fully  illustrated,  may  be  obtained 
on  board  the  Argyle,  or  at  the  shop  of  Mr  William  Kidd,  the  pub- 
lisher. It  gives  the  names  of  all  the  places  of  interest  on  the  Tay 
and  Earn,  with  brief  sketches  of  the  historical  events  with  which 
they  are  associated,  and  will  be  found  to  be  a  useful  companion  to 
the  tourist.  Captain  Edwards  is  the  veteran  navigator  of  the 
Tay,  he  having  recently  celebrated  his  jubilee.  His  name  has 
been  associated  with  pleasure  sailing  on  the  Tay  for  half 
a  century,  and  those  who  take  passage  on  board  his  steamer 
may  rely  with  confidence  on  his  skill  as  a  pilot,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  will  find  every  comfort  and  accommodation. 


XIV.—  MAGUS  MOOR  AND  ST.  ANDREWS. 

An  excursion  to  Magus  Moor  in  Fife,  the  scene  of  the 
assassination  of  Archbishop  Sharpe,  may  be  accomplished  in  the 
course  of  a  summer  half  holiday.  The  journey  may  either  be 
performed  by  rail  or  by  driving,  as  best  suits  the  taste  or  the 
pocket  of  the  excursionist.  The  latter  mode  of  travelling  is  the 
most  expeditious  and  least  fatiguing,  and  a  drive  to  such  as  can 
afford  it  will  prove  highly  enjoyable.  The  railway  is  the  most 
economical,  but,  unfortunately,  the  nearest  railway  station  is 
three  miles  distant  from  the  Moor,  and  consequently  that  involves 
a  walk  of  six  miles,  though  that  is  a  mere  bagatelle  to  a  good 
pedestrian. 

That  we  may  the  better  describe  the  scenery  of  the  district 
we  will  chose  the  latter  route.  The  North  British  train  to  St. 
Andrews  will  set  you  down  at  Guardbridge,  from  which  point  you 
start,  stick  in  hand,  to  drive  your  "  own  pair."  There  is  a  con- 
siderable village  at  Guardbridge,  and  a  large  paper  mill,  which 
gives  employment  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  and  neighbouring 
villages.  The  only  object  of  interest  here  is  the  old  bridge  which 
carries  the  St.  Andrews  road  over  the  tidal  bed  of  the  Eden.  It 
is  a  quaint  structure  of  seven  arches,  and  it  is  one  of  the  oldest 
public  bridges  in  Scotland.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  originally 
built  by  Bishop  Wardlaw,  of  St.  Andrews,  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  really  it  is  a  relic  of  antiquity.  The 
Eden,  almost  the  only  river  in  Fife,  here  opens  out  into  a  broad 
estuary.  In  ancient  times  it  was  the  port  of  St.  Andrews,  but 
it  is  fast  filling  up  with  sand,  and  its  shores  at  low  water  are  little 
better  than  a  marsh. 

There  is  no  temptation  to  linger  at  Guardbridge,  and  we 
begin  the  journey  at  once.  On  quitting  the  station  you  pass  along 
the  bridge,  and  shape  a  course  for  the  village  of  Strathkinness, 
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which  lies  in  a  southerly  direction  behind  the  low  range  of  heights 
that  skirt  the  south  side  of  the  Eden  valley.  The  main  road 
branches  off  the  St.  Andrews  road  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east 
of  Guardbridge,  and  winds  over  the  eastern  shoulder  of  the  hills. 
But  there  is  a  ts  short  cut  "  over  the  Kincaple  Brae,  which  is  a 
charming  rural  walk  if  the  weather  is  fine.  It  is  a  mere  footpath 
through  the  fields  between  the  two  villages.  Striking  off  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  bridge,  the  path  follows  the  course  of  the 
Eden  for  some  distance,  and  then  cuts  across  the  fields,  now  skirt- 
ing a  wooded  dell,  where  the  trees  and  thorn  hedges  form  a  pleas- 
ant shade,  and  at  length,  after  a  long  and,  in  some  parts,  a  rather 
steep  ascent,  the  path  joins  the  main  road  half  a  mile  from  Strath  - 
kinness.  Ascending  the  hill,  you  may  be  tempted,  like  Lot's  wife, 
to  pause  and  look  back  over  the  fair  scene  you  have  left  behind — 
more  striking  and  picturesque  now  from  the  elevated  position  on 
which  you  stand  than  it  appeared  from  the  plain.  The  River 
Eden  winds  its  way  through  a  rich  green  valley  that  stretches 
from  the  base  of  the  low  range  of  hills  on  the  south  and  west  to 
the  sandy  coast  that  lies  between  St.  Andrews  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Tay.  When  the  tide  is  full  the  Eden  has  a  fine  appearance. 
The  entrance  is  about  a  mile  in  width,  and  its  broad  flashing 
waters  sweeping  southwards  in  graceful  curves  contrast  beauti- 
fully with  the  low  green  banks,  amidst  which  a  small  hummock 
rises  here  and  there  to  break  the  dead  level  of  the  surrounding 
plain.  Guardbridge,  with  its  red  roofed  cottages  clustering  round 
a  tall  brick  chimney-stalk,  gives  an  air  of  life  and  industry  to  the 
scene. 

But  we  must  hurry  on.  The  footpath  joins  the  Elie  Road  on 
the  uplands,  and,  continuing  southwards,  passes  through  the 
village  of  Strathkinness,  and  crosses  the  Cupar  and  St.  Andrews 
Road,  just  below  the  village.  There  is  nothing  very  remarkable 
about  this  village,  which  lies  in  an  out-of-the-way  part  of  the 
county,  three  miles  from  any  railway  station.  It  is  only  a  road- 
side hamlet,  situated  on  a  bare  upland,  overlooking  a  well-cultivated  j 
strath,    the   inhabitants   being   chiefly   employed  as  agricultural 
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labourers,  and  in  the  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  opposite 
ridge  is  covered  with  wood  on  the  right  or  west  side  of  the  Elie 
road,  which  crosses  the  narrow  valley  and  proceeds  south  to  the 
East  Neuk  of  Fife.  After  passing  through  the  village  and  having 
gained  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  just  about  the  head  of  the 

,rae,  a  footpath  enters  the  wood  and  penetrates  into  the  depths  of 
;he  thicket.  The  path  leads  you  between  a  dense  growth  of  young 
firs,  under  the  grateful  shades  of  which  blaeberry  bushes,  rich 
grasses,  and  moss  thrive  luxuriantly.     About  five  hundred  yards 

r  so  from  the  road  you  suddenly  come  on  a  small  open  glade,  in 
which  stands  a  rude  looking  pyramid  built  of  rough  unhewn 
stones.  This  is  Sharpe's  monument.  On  a  granite  tablet  built  in 
the  eastern  face  of  the  pyramid  there  is  a  Latin  inscription  in 
i'sed  letters,  which  informs  all  who  can  translate  the  classics 
tndt  near  this  spot  James  Sharpe,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
was  slain  by  savage  enemies,  his  daughter  being  present,  and 
beseeching  mercy  (a.d.  1679). 

On  this  lonely  spot  the  proud  Archbishop,  the  relentless  per- 
becutor  of  the  Covenanters,  was  slain  in  the  midst  of  his  ambitious 
career.  The  place  seems  as  lonely  now  as  it  had  been  two  centuries 
ago,  when  the  wood  was  a  bare,  bleak  muirland,  on  which  heath 
and  broom  grew  in  rank  abundance.  A  solemn  silence  reigns  in 
tl  >  dark  wood.  Not  a  human  being  may  be  near,  and  not  a  sound 
to  break  the  Sabbath-like  stillness.     With  the  warm  sun  shining 

hrough  the  trees  into  the  open  glade,  you  may  sit  down  under 
the  shadow  of  a  tree  to  muse  on  the  events  of  the  past. 

On  the  forenoon  of  the  3rd  of  May,  1679,  a  national  tragedy 
was  enacted  here  of  almost  unparalleled  atrocity  in  the  annals 
of  the  country.  James  Sharpe  began  his  ecclesiastical  career  as 
Presbyterian  minister  of  the  parish  of  Crail.  His  taleuts  raised 
him  to  a  high  position  in  the  Kirk,  and  he  was  one  of  the  Scottish 
clergymen  who  were  sent  to  Loudon  after  the  Restoration  to  con- 
fer with  Charles  II.  He  was  accused  of  having  betrayed  his 
party  for  a  mitre,  and  in  his  position  of  Primus  of  Scotland  he 
enforced  the  rigorous  measures  against  the  Nonconformists  with 
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unrelenting  severity.  A  deadly  hatred  was  cherished  towards 
him  by  the  zealots  of  the  party,  and  more  than  one  attempt  was 
made  on  his  life,  but  in  the  "  pitch  of  pride  "  he  despised  all 
warnings  of  danger.  He  was  returning  to  St.  Andrews  from 
Edinburgh  in  the  beginning  of  May,  when  he  was  attacked  and 
murdered  on  Magus  Moor  by  a  band  of  armed  men,  who  had 
formed  themselves  into  a  confederacy  to  punish  the  legalised  per- 
secutor of  those  who  adhered  to  the  Covenant.  The  leaders  of 
the  band  were  Hackston  of  tlathillet  and  his  brother-in-law,  Bal- 
four of  Burleigh,  and  the  others  were  small  landed  proprietors  and 
labourers.  There  were  only  nine  of  them  altogether,  but  they 
were  desperate  men,  and  were  mounted  and  well  armed.  That 
morning  they  had  been  scouring  the  country  in  search  of  a  man 
named  Carmichael,  a  tool  of  the  Government,  who  had  rendered 
himself  obnoxious  by  collecting  fines  imposed  on  those  who  would 
not  attend  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  clergy.  Carmichael  had 
been  out  hunting  that  morning,  but  had  got  a  hint  that  he  was 
"  wanted,"  and  prudently  went  home.  The  party  were  about  to 
give  up  the  pursuit  for  that  day  when  a  carriage  wras  observed 
coming  up  the  valley  from  the  south  by  the  road  to  St.  Andrews. 
It  was  the  Archbishop,  accompanied  by  his  daughter  and  their 
attendants,  on  their  way  to  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  city. 

The  prelate  was  making  the  journey  by  easy  stages.  At 
Ceres  he  rested  an  hour,  and  smoked  a  pipe,  and  quaffed  a  cup  of 
wine  with  the  curate,  who  had  doubtless  brought  the  best  his 
cellar  could  boast  to  regale  his  clerical  superior.  Now,  the  last 
stage  was  begun  ;  in  another  hour  St.  Andrews  would  be  reached. 
Alas  !  no.  The  Fates  had  willed  it  otherwise.  The  great  man 
was  nearing  his  journey's  end,  but  it  was  his  life  journey,  for  St. 
Andrews  he  would  never  see  again. 

In  the  open  field  beyond  the  wood  you  get  a  clear  view  of  the 
landscape,  and  can  better  understand  and  realise  the  scene.     The 
plateau  on  which  you  stand  rolls  sharply   down  into  a  valley 
bounded  with  swelling  heights  on  the  west  and  south.     The  road  i 
from  Ceres  wound  around  the  hill  on  the  south,  and  along  the 
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bottom  of  the  vale  to  the  foot  of  the  wood,  where  it  ascended  the 
ridge  and  ran  eastward  to  St.  Andrews.  At  least,  that  was  some- 
thing like  its  course  then,  but  the  roads  have  been  changed  since. 
Sharpe's  carriage  and  attendent  cavalcade  were  toiling  up  the 
steep  when  they  became  aware  that  a  band  of  armed  horsemen 
were  pursuing  them.  Balfour  had  taken  the  lead,  and,  followed 
by  his  confederates,  came  galloping  up  the  hill  firing  pistols  and 
carbines  after  the  retreating  cavalcade.  Some  of  the  balls  pene- 
trated the  back  of  the  carriage,  but  none  of  the  occupants  were 
hit.  The  postillions  spurred  their  horses,  but  the  lumbering 
vehicle  was  hard  to  pull  up  the  rough  road,  and  their  pursuers 
gained  on  them  rapidly.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  the  pursuing 
party  overtook  the  carriage,  cut  the  traces  of  the  horses,  and  fired 
a  volley  in  at  the  window.  None  of  the  bullets  took  effect,  and 
Sharpe  was  dragged  forth  to  his  doom.  The  wretched  man  saw 
himself  surrounded  by  implacable  enemies,  and  piteously  he 
implored  Hackston  to  save  his  life.  "  I  will  not  lay  a  hand  on 
you,"  replied  Hackston,  and  turned  his  back  on  the  suppliant. 
Hackston  had  a  private  feud  with  the  Archbishop,  and  that  it 
might  not  be  said  that  he  was  seeking  a  personal  revenge  he  took 
no  actual  part  in  the  murder.  Balfour  had  at  one  time  acted  as 
factor  for  some  of  Sharpe's  property.  He  failed  to  account  for  the 
money,  and  Hackston  being  his  surety,  Sharpe  put  him  in  prison 
for  the  debt.  For  this  Hackston  cherished  a  personal  animosity 
to  Sharpe,  but  he  sunk  his  own  quarrel  in  the  cause  of  the  Kirk. 
But,  though  he  promised  not  to  lay  a  hand  on  him,  he  would  not 
interfere  to  save  his  life.  The  assassins  fired  their  pistols  several 
times,  but  Sharpe's  life  seemed  charmed  against  lead,  a  common 
superstition  in  those  days.  They  fell  upon  him  with  their  swords, 
and  slashed  and  stabbed  him  to  death  in  a  savage  manner,  laying 
open  his  skull  and  scooping  out  his  brains  to  satisfy  their  blood- 
thirsty hate.  Miss  Sharpe  made  frantic  efforts  to  save  her  father, 
imploring  mercy  and  throwing  herself  between  him  and  the 
murderous  weapons.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  One  of  the  party, 
it   is   said,    moved   with    compassion  and    the    frantic    grief    of 
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the  young  lady,  begged  them  "  to  spare  his  grey  hairs,"  but  no 
considerations  of  humanity  could  appease  the  wrath  of  those 
terrible  men.  When  they  had  finished  their  deadly  work  they 
mounted  their  horses,  and  rode  away,  and  separated  in  various 
directions.  The  mangled  remains  of  the  proud  Archbishop  were 
gathered  up  by  his  attendants,  and  conveyed  to  St.  Andrews,  and 
placed  in  front  of  the  pulpit  of  the  Town  Church,  in  which 
seventeen  years  previously  Sharpe  had  preached  his  inaugural 
sermon  on  the  occasion  of  his  elevation  to  the  Archbishopric. 

The  tragedy  on  Magus  Moor  brought  affairs  to  a  crisis.  The 
Government  thirsted  for  revenge,  and  the  Covenanters  in  the 
West  rose  in  arms.  A  partial  victory  at  Drumclog  was  followed 
by  a  crushing  defeat  at  Bothwell  Bridge.  In  these  battles  the 
principal  actors  in  the  Fifeshire  tragedy  played  a  prominent  part ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  none  of  them  were  taken  prisoner.  One  man 
named  Davidson  was  slain  on  Bothwell  Haugh ;  the  others 
escaped.  But  the  Government  must  offer  up  human  sacrifices  on 
Magus  Moor  to  appease  their  wrath.  Five  men  taken  prisoners 
at  Bothwell  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  Magus  Moor,  and 
their  bodies  hung  in  chains  to  strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the 
Covenanters.  These  men,  whatever  may  have  been  their  other 
offences,  were  guiltless  of  the  death  of  the  Archbishop,  none  of 
them  ever  having  set  foot  within  the  kingdom  of  Fife  till  they 
were  conveyed  across  the  Forth  to  suffer  death  on  the  lonely  moor. 
They  died  like  martyrs,  and  their  bodies  were  iaterred  within  one 
hundred  yards  of  the  spot  on  which  the  Archbishop  was  slain.  In 
the  cornfield  just  beyond  the  wood  you  will  see  their  monument. 
A  wicket  gate  opens  into  the  field  from  the  wood,  and  a  path 
through  the  growing  corn  conducts  to  an  oblong  space  enclosed  by 
a  low  stone  wall,  in  which  a  humble  gravestone  bears  the  follow- 
ing inscription  :  — "  Here  lies  Thomas  Brown,  James  Wood, 
Andrew  Sword,  James  Waddell,  and  John  Clyde,  who  suffered 
martyrdom  on  Magus  Moor  for  their  adherence  to  the  Word  of 
God  and  Scotland's  Covenanted  Work  of  Reformation.  Novr.  25, 
1679."     On  the  other  side  are  the  following  lines  : — 
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"  'Cause  we  at  Bothwell  did  appear, 
Perjured  oaths  refused  to  swear, 
'Cause  we  Christ's  cause  would  not  condemn, 
We  were  sentenced  to  death  by  men, 
Who  raged  against  us  in  such  fury, 
Our  dead  bodies  they  did  not  bury, 
But  up  on  poles  did  hang  us  high, 
Triumphs  of  Babel's  victory. 
Our  lives  we  feared  not  to  the  death, 
But  constant  were  to  our  last  breath." 

The  stone  was  restored  in  1877,  but  it  has  since  suffered 
from  the  weather,  and  the  misguided  enthusiasm  of  relic  hunters 
and  amateur  stone-cutters,  ambitious  to  carve  their  names  on  the 
martyrs'  tombstone. 

But  we  have  not  done  with  the  martyrs'  graves  yet.  This  is 
sacred  ground,  and  there  is  still  another  spot  in  the  neighbour- 
hood which,  if  time  permits,  you  ought  to  visit.  Return  to  the 
road  by  the  path  which  led  you  into  the  wood  and  proceed 
southwards  to  the  cross  roads,  then  take  the  one  that  leads  by  a 
large  farm  steading.  A  little  way  beyond  the  farm  a  small  stream 
crosses  the  road.  Walk  up  the  burnside  a  short  distance  and  you 
come  to  the  grave  of  Andrew  Galland,  another  of  the  victims  of 
the  Magus  Moor  tragedy. 

Andrew  Galland,  a  weaver  from  the  parish  of  Balmerino,  was 
present  at  the  assassination  of  Sharpe,  and  held  Hackston's  horse 
while  the  bloody  work  was  in  progress,  but  took  no  other  hand  in 
the  deed.  He  fled  to  the  south,  and  lived  for  some  years  in  the 
parish  of  Cockpen.  He  was  accused  by  the  curate  for  not  attend- 
ing the  Parish  Church.  Brought  before  the  Privy  Council,  he 
was  questioned  about  Sharpe's  murder,  when  a  confession  was 
drawn  from  him  by  stratagem.  One  of  his  examiners  denounced 
the  murderers  for  slaying  the  holy  man  while  he  was  on  his  knees 
engaged  in  prayer.  "  That's  no  true  ;  he  wadna  pray  no'  a'e  word, 
say  what  they  wad,"  Andrew  involuntarily  exclaimed.  Out  of  his 
own  mouth  he  was  condemned.  He  was  hanged  on  Magus  Moor, 
and  his  body  hung  in  chains ;    but  his  friends  took  the  corpse 
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down  one  night  and  buried  it  in  this  place.  Hackston,  who  was 
taken  prisoner  in  a  skirmish  at  Airds  or  Ayrs  Moss,  and  Andrew 
Galland  were  the  only  persons  concerned  in  the  assassination  of 
Sharpe  who  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law. 

When  so  near  the  old  city  of  St.  Andrews,  if  you  can  spare 
the  time,  by  all  means  take  the  city  on  your  return  journey.  A 
walk  or  drive  of  three  miles  by  the  Mount  Melville  Road  will 
bring  you  to  the  West  Port,  where  you  are  fairly  within  the 
ancient  boundaries.  It  is  not  the  province  of  this  work  to  super- 
sede the  standard  Guide  Books  of  St.  Andrews,  of  which  more 
than  one  has  been  published,  To  attempt  detailed  description  of 
the  ancient  city  and  its  numerous  historical  buildings 
would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  our  space.  We  will  suppose 
the  excursionist  has  just  time  to  take  a  run  through  the  town  and 
have  a  hasty  glance  at  as  many  of  the  most  interesting  objects  as 
possible,  so  we  shall  best  serve  our  purpose  by  accompanying  him 
in  his  ramble. 

Passing  through  the  ancient  gateway  you  walk  down  South 
Street,  a  broad,  handsome  thoroughfare,  and,  properly  speaking, 
the  chief  street  of  the  city.  You  pass  on  the  right  the  ruins  of 
Blackfriars  Chapel,  with  Madras  College  behind.  Further  down 
on  the  same  side  of  the  street  is  the  Town  Hall,  and  almost  oppo- 
site the  Town  Church.  Many  historical  events  are  associated 
with  this  plain  unassuming  edifice  ;  Knox  preached  here,  but  his 
pulpit  is  preserved  in  St.  Leonard's  or  the  College  Church. 
Archbishop  Sharpe  also  officiated  as  Primus  when  Episcopacy 
reigned  in  Scotland,  and  to  this  church  his  mangled  body  was 
carried  from  Magus  Moor  and  laid  in  front  of  the  pulpit. 
A  marble  monument  was  erected  by  his  son  in  memory  of  the 
Archbishop  three  years  after  his  death.  It  was  executed  in 
Holland,  and  is  rather  an  imposing  work  of  art,  delineating  in 
raised  figures  the  incidents  of  the  tragedy. 

Among  other  objects  of  interest  are  the  Colleges  St.  Mary's, 
St.  Salvador's,  and  St.  Leonard's,  the  Pends,  the  ruins  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  St.  Regulus  tower.  The  view  from  the  summit  of 
the  tower  is  magnificent. 
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No  one  ought  to  quit  St.  Andrews  without  visiting  the  ruins 
of  the  Castle,  and  inspecting  the  "  bottle  dungeon. "  As  the 
attendant  lowers  a  lighted  candle  down  the  yawning  mouth  of 
that  awesome  place  you  can  imagine  the  horrors  of  the  poor 
victims  of  kingcraft  and  priestcraft  who  were  confined  here.  The 
dungeon  is  in  the  Tower,  and  it  has  been  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock.  A  stone  parapet  has  been  built  around  the  mouth  for  the 
safety  of  visitors.  The  diameter  is  five  feet  inside  the  wall ;  the 
form  is  that  of  a  bottle.  Eleven  and  a  half  feet  from  the  top  of 
the  wall  the  cavity  begins  to  widen  out,  and  at  the  bottom  it  is 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter.  The  total  depth  is  twenty-four  feet, 
the  centre  being  fifteen  inches  lower  than  the  sides.  George 
Wishart  was  kept  prisoner  in  this  horrid  dungeon,  and  many 
others  who  suffered  for  conscience  sake.  The  links  (used  as  a 
golf  course)  of  St.  Andrews  are  of  great  extent,  and  form  one  of  the 
chief  features  in  the  environs  of  the  City,  which  is  now  one  of 
the  most  popular  and  fashionable  resortson  the  east  coast  of  Scotland. 
As  you  whirl  home  in  the  train  you  can  obtain  a  passing  glimpse 
of  these  fine  level  grassy  links  stretching  along  the  coast  for  a 
mile  or  more  on  the  east  of  the  town.  .  All  the  route  we  have  gone 
over  can  be  done  in  a  day,  and  you  can  return  to  Dundee  in  the 
evening  with  the  satisfaction  that  you  have  visited  one  of  the 
most  interesting  historical  scenes  in  the  north-east  of  Scotland. 


XV.— FROM  BLAIRGOWRIE  TO  RLACKCRAIG. 

The  visit  of  Mr  W.  E.  Gladstone,  the  Prime  Minister,  to 
Blairgowrie,  and  his  residence  at  Blackcraig  Castle  as  the  gnest  of 
Mr  George  Armitstead,  late  M.P.  for  Dundee,  has  awakened  a  strong 
desire  in  many  quarters  to  learn  something  about  the  history  and 
the  scenery  of  that  now  famous  locality.  In  these  sketches  we 
have  already  visited  Blairgowrie  and  Craighall,  taking  Coupar- 
Angus  on  our  way.  Our  excursions  were  only  extended  to  such 
localities  as  could  be  visited  from  Dundee,  either  by  road  or  rail, 
within  the  compass  of  a  day's  outing  from  the  City.  Blairgowrie, 
however,  has  always  been  closely  associated  with  Dundee  by  trade 
and  commerce,  so  that  in  some  respects  it  might  lay  claim  to  be 
one  of  the  suburbs.  For  years,  too,  it  has  been  a  favourite  summer 
resort,  and  its  popularity  in  that  respect  is  ever  on  the  increase. 
Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration,  we  have  thought  it  would 
not  be  out  of  place  to  include  an  excursion  around  Blairgowrie  as  a 
concluding  chapter  in  the  present  volume. 

In  summer  an  excursion  to  Kirkmichael  and  back  might  be 
easily  accomplished  from  Dundee  in  the  course  of  a  single  day. 
Coaches  plying  between  Blairgowrie  and  Kirkmichael  await  the 
trains  from  the  south.  The  distance  is  six  miles,  and  tourists  may 
thus  have  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  view  of  Bridge  of  Cally 
and  the  Castle  of  Blackcraig,  with  the  beautiful  scenery  along  the 
road.  Such  a  trip  must  necessarily  be  a  mere  flying  journey,  and 
to  a  great  extent  unsatisfactory.  But  to  those  who  intend  to 
sojourn  for  a  time  in  Blairgowrie  or  Rattray,  more  extended 
excursions  may  be  enjoyed.  In  this  sketch,  therefore,  we  will 
suppose  that  our  readers  have  settled  down  for  a  few  days,  and  in 
that  case  we  will  take  them  on  a  grand  circular  tour  by  way  of 
Kirkmichael,  returning  by  Glenisla  to  Alyth,  with  a  look  at 
Lintrathen  if  time  permits,  or  via  Pitlochry  and  Dunkeld  to 
Blairgowrie. 
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Starting  from  Blairgowrie  you  cross  the  Ericht  by  a  handsome 
bridge,  and  proceed  by  what  has  been  called  the  Royal  Road,  that 
leads  through  Glenshee  to  Braemar.  That  route  used  to  be  chosen 
by  the  Queen  before  the  Deeside  Railway  was  opened.  It  has 
since  become  very  popular.  Through  the  burgh  of  Rattray,  passing 
the  approach  to  Craighall  on  the  right,  the  road  again  crosses  the 
Ericht  by  the  Craighall  Bridge,  a  quaint  old  structure  that  was 
erected  in  the  year  1613.  Before  the  bridge  was  built,  there  was 
a  ford,  but  it  was  very  dangerous  for  passengers.  The  river,  sub- 
ject to  sudden  "  spates,"  would  be  often  in  winter  flooded  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  was  impassable  for  eight  days  at  a  time  either  by 
horse  or  coble.  Many  people  lost  their  lives  in  attempting  the 
passage.  The  minister  of  Rattray,  who  petitioned  the  Privy 
Council  for  the  erection  of  the  bridge,  stated  in  his  memorial  that 
during  the  time  he  had  been  minister  of  the  parish  eighteen  persons 
had  been  drowned  in  crossing  the  river.  The  bridge  is  rather 
trying  to  drivers  of  vehicles,  owing  to  the  sharp  turns  that  the 
road  takes  in  approaching  at  either  end. 

The  road  now  keeps  the  right  or  south  bank  of  the  Ericht,  ascends 
the  high  ground,  and  passes  through  the  woods  of  Craighall,  and 
skirts  the  deep  dell  through  which  the  river  forces  its  way.  Here 
and  there  glimpses  are  caught  of  the  river  far  below,  while  at  one 
point,  through  an  opening  in  the  wroods,  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of 
the  mansion  house,  perched  on  the  face  of  a  towering  precipice. 
Further  on,  about  half-way  up  the  ravine  from  the  house  on  the 
south  side  cf  the  gorge,  there  is  a  remarkable  precipice,  known  as 
Craig  Laich,  or  the  Eagle's  Craig,  On  the  summit  of  this  rock  are 
the  ruins  of  Lady  Lindsay's  Castle, .or  rather,  according  to  the 
tradition,  the  prison  in  which  she  was  confined  as  a  punishment 
for  the  alleged  murder  of  her  husband. 

The  story,  which  contains  all  the  elements  of  a  historical 
romance,  may  thus  be  briefly  narrated.  The  heroine  was  Janet 
Gordon,  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly  by  his  wife  the  Princess 
Annabella,  daughter  of  King  James  L,  and  she  had  thus  royal 
blood  in  her  veins.  She  was  first  married  to  Alexander  Lindsay, 
eldest  son  of  Earl  Crawford.     The  Earl  had  two  sons,  Alexander 
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and  John.  They  were  wild  reckless  young  men,  and  gave  great 
trouble  to  their  father.  About  the  year  1489  the  brothers 
quarrelled  aud  fought  a  duel,  in  which  Alexander  was  mortally 
wounded.  Alexander  was  conveyed  to  his  house  at  Inverquaich, 
in  this  district,  where  he  died.  Twenty-three  years  after  the 
Sheriff  of  Angus  issued  letters  calling  on  John  to  appear  at  the 
Court  of  Justiciary  in  Dundee  to  underlie  the  law  for  the  murder  of 
his  brother.  He  failed  to  appear,  and  was  accordingly  denounced 
as  an  outlaw.  John  joined  the  army  under  James  IV.,  and  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Flodden.  Failing  to  bring  John  to  justice,  Lady 
Lindsay  was  next  impeached.  It  was  averred  that  she  hastened 
the  death  of  her  husband  while  he  was  languishing  with  his 
wounds,  by  smothering  him  with  a  down  pillow,  possibly  in  mercy 
to  put  him  out  of  pain.  She  wore  out  other  two  husbands  after 
that,  and  during  her  third  widowhood  retribution  overtook  her  for 
her  participation  in  the  death  of  her  first  husband.  There  are 
different  versions  of  the  tradition.  One  is  to  the  effect  that  she  had 
to  sit  on  the  table  rock  on  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  there  to  spin 
night  and  day  till  she  made  a  thread  that  would  reach  to  the  river 
below.  The  crag  is  about  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  a  sheer 
jagged  precipice,  but  it  would  not  take  the  lady  very  long  to  spin 
a  thread  to  plumb  the  gorge.  Another  story  is  that  she  was 
doomed  to  solitary  confinement  in  a  castle  built  on  the  rock. 
There  are  some  remains  of  masonry  on  the  top  of  the  craig.  It  is 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  best  view  of  it  is  from  the 
Oraighall  side  of  the  gorge,  from  the  footpath  leading  to  the  Fog 
House. 

Emerging  from  the  woods,  Glenericht  opens  up.  The  scenery 
is  charming ;  the  river  winding  through  the  valley,  with  the 
swelling  uplands,  and  a  border  of  hills  dotted  with  beautiful  country 
seats.  Close  by  the  river  side  is  Glenericht  House,  the  residence 
of  Mr  A.  D.  Grimond,  and  higher  up  on  the  right  is  seen 
Rannagulzion  House,  the  residence  of  Colonel  Ogilvy.  Further 
on  the  rivers  Ardle  and  Shee  unite  their  waters  and  form  the 
Ericht.  Near  the  point  where  the  waters  meet  is  Strome  House, 
the  residence  of  Mr  J.  Constable.     At  the  Bridge  of  Gaily,  where 
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the  Ardle  is  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge  of  one  lofty  arch,  the 
road  divides.  The  road  to  the  right  goes  up  Glenshee  to  Braemar, 
the  one  to  the  left  leads  up  Strathardle,  passing  Kirkmichael,  to 
Moulin  and  Pitlochry.  The  scenery  at  Bridge  of  Cally  is  romantic 
and  picturesque.  The  old  bridge  built  by  General  Wade  is  a 
striking  feature.  The  river  rushes  and  tumbles  over  rocks  and 
boulders,  and  the  high  banks  are  clad  in  summer  with  a  mantle  of 
greenery. 

Blackcraig  is  about  two  or  three  miles  up  Strathardle  from 
Bridge  of  Cally.  The  scenery  is  truly  Highland,  and  presents 
some  charming  bits  of  landscape  worthy  the  attention  of  the  artist. 
The  mansion  is  a  modern  structure.  It  was  built  by  the  late 
Patrick  Allan-Fraser,  esquire,  of  Hospitalfield,  near  Arbroath,  from 
plans  prepared  by  himself.  Mr  Allan-Fraser  was  an  artist  of  no 
mean  reputation,  and  he  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  antique 
style  of  architecture.  The  house  is  in  the  old  baronial  style,  and  it 
was  erected  under  his  own  personal  superintendence,  assisted  by 
Mr  Lyall,  the  father  of  the  popular  Scottish  vocalist,  Mr  Durward 
Lely.  Mr  Fraser  was  very  particular  in  carrying  out  the  design, 
and  when  any  portion  of  the  building  did  not  agree  with  his 
artistic  taste  he  would  pull  it  down  and  rebuild  it  again  and  again 
till  the  general  effect  of  the  pile  harmonised  with  his  ideas.  He 
used  to  say  that  he  was  giving  work  to  poor  folk  by  his  eccentric 
extravagance.  One  feature  of  the  scene  is  a  fine  bridge  thrown 
over  the  Ardle,  on  which  is  built  a  picturesque  lodge  and  gateway. 
There  are  two  gateways,  one  on  the  Kirkmichael  road,  and  the 
other  on  the  bridge.  The  gates  are  supported  by  handsome  pillars. 
On  the  top  of  each  pillar  is  the  figure  of  a  hound.  The  gardens 
are  tastefully  kept,  and  the  grounds  are  extensive  and  artistically 
laid  out.  A  more  charming  Highland  retreat  could  scarcely  have 
been  chosen.  The  village  of  Kirkmichael,  a  favourite  resort  for 
visitors  in  the  summer,  is  within  easy  distance,  where  there  is  a 
good  hotel. 

If  driving  or  cycling  the  tourist  could  extend  the  journey  to 
Pitlochry,  and  return  down  Strathtay  via  Dunkeld  to  Blairgowrie, 
passing  through  some  fine  scenery.     The  last  portion  of  this  route, 
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that  between  Dunkeld  and  Blairgowrie,  is  particularly  interesting, 
A  chain  of  five  small  lochs  lies  in  the  valley — the  Loch  of  the 
Lowes,  Butterstone,  Clunie,  Marlee,  and  Rae. 

At  Dunkeld  the  journey  may  be  broken  to  enjoy  the  fine 
scenery.  But  there  are  so  many  features  of  interest  in  this  district 
that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  overtake  a  tithe  of  the 
sights  in  a  brief  halt  of  an  hour  or  two.  Dunkeld  is  such  a 
favourite  resort  of  the  citizens  of  Dundee  on  holiday  seasons  that 
it  might  fairly  have  been  included  in  our  excursions.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  no  digression  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  it  in  this  con- 
nection while  we  are  circuiting  Blairgowrie. 

Dunkeld  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
Bishop,  and  boasts  a  grand  old  Cathedral,  and  in  that  sense  can 
lay  claim  to  the  rank  of  a  City.  It  is  a  very  small  City,  but,  like 
Jerusalem,  it  is  beautiful  in  its  situation.  It  nestles  amidst  green 
woods  by  the  banks  of  the  Tay  in  an  amphitheatre  amongst  the 
hills.  Sheltering  it  on  the  north-east  is  the  fine  wood-crowned  Hill 
of  Craigbarns,  on  the  south-east  the  lower  heights  of  the  Grampian 
range,  and  on  the  south-west  the  classic  hill  of  Birnam.  The  Railway 
Station  of  the  Highland  Line  is  at  Birnam,  where  a  modern 
village  has  sprung  up,  and  has  become  quite  a  fashionable  resort. 
There  is  a  spacious  hotel,  some  fine  buildings,  and  handsome 
shops,  and  other  amenities  of  modern  civilisation.  Birnam  is 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tay,  and  Dunkeld  on  the  left.  A  fine 
walk  of  half  a  mile  and  you  reach  the  bridge  that  crosses  the  Tay, 
a  splendid  structure  erected  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
at  a  cost  of  £30,000.  The  view  from  the  bridge  is  magnificent. 
You  enter  the  town  by  the  bridge  which  carries  the  old  High, 
land  road  over  the  Tay.  The  town  consists  of  two  streets,  one  on 
the  main  road,  and  a  quaint  narrow  winding  lane  that  branches  off 
at  right  angles,  and  leads  to  the  Cathedral  gate.  This  is  the  oldest 
portion  of  the  town.  In  front  of  the  Cathedral  the  lane  opens  out 
in  an  irregular  square  or  market  place,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stands  a  grand  drinking  fountain,  erected  by  the  Dowager  Duchess 
of  Athole  in  memory  of  the  late  Duke. 

The  Cathedral  is  partly  in  ruins,  it  having  shared  the  fate  of 
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all  the  other  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  the  country  in  the  Reforma- 
tion times.  The  choir,  however,  is  used  as  the  parish  Church,  the 
most  conspicuous  object  in  it  being  the  gorgeously  decorated,  old 
fashioned  pew  reserved  for  the  Athole  family.  The  Cathedral  was 
built  on  the  site  of  au  old  religious  house  founded  by  the  Culdees, 
the  disciples  of  St.  Columba.  It  is  a  grand  old  pile,  even  in  its 
ruinous  condition.  In  the  vestibule  of  the  modern  church  there 
are  two  objects  of  historical  interest.  The  oldest  is  the  monument 
of  the  famous  Wolf  of  Badenoch.  He  was  the  son  of  Robert  HI, 
and  his  name  is  famous  in  history  for  his  fierce  and  reckless  char- 
acter. Among  other  deeds  of  barbarity  he  burned  and  sacked  the 
Cathedral  of  Elgin.  The  monument  is  the  recumbent  figure  of  a 
wairior  in  full  armour,  with  the  feet  resting  on  a  lion's  head.  The 
other  monument  is  quite  a  modern  erection,  but  one  that  rouses 
the  patriotic  sympathies  of  every  Scottish  heart.  It  is  a  handsome 
mural  tablet,  erected  to  commemorate  the  deeds  of  the  42nd 
regiment,  or  Black  Watch,     The  following  is  the  inscription  : 

In  Memory  of 
THE  OFFICERS,  NON-COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS, 

AND 

PRIVATE  SOLDIERS 

OF  THE 

42nd  ROYAL  HIGHLANDERS— THE  BLACK  WATCH— 
WHO  FELL  IN  WAR 

FROM 

THE  CREATION  OF  THE  REGIMENT 

TO 

THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  INDIAN  MUTINY, 

1859. 

The  Ten  Independent  Companies  of  the  Freacadan  Dubh    or 

Black  Watch,  were  formed  into  a  Regiment  on  the  25th 

October  1739,  and  the  First  Muster  took  place  in  May 

1740,    IN   A   FIELD   BETWEEN    TaY  BRIDGE   AND  ABERFELDY. 

Here,  'mong  the  hills  that  nursed  each  hardy  Gael, 
Our  votive  marble  tells  the  soldier's  tale ; 
Art's  magic  power  each  perished  friend  recalls, 
And  heroes  haunt  these  old  cathedral  walls. 

Erected  by  the  Officers  of  the  Corps. 
1872. 
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The  names  of  all  the  battles  in  which  the  gallant  Highland 
Regiment  won  its  laurels  are  also  inscribed  on  the  monument, 
beginning  with  Fontenoy  and  ending  with  Lucknow.  The  monu- 
ment was  unveiled  on  2nd  April,  1872,  by  the  Duchess  of  Athole. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunkeld,  many  pleasant  walks  and 
excursions  may  be  enjoyed.  The  grounds  of  Dunkeld  House,  the 
residence  of  the  Dowager  Duchess,  are  very  fine.  There  are  two 
grand  waterfalls  on  the  river  Brann,  a  tributary  of  the  Tay.  The 
most  picturesque  of  these  falls  are  known  as  the  Falls  of  Brann, 
or  the  Hermitage  Falls,  and  they  are  enclosed  in  the  Duke's  private 
ground,  but  admission  can  be  obtained  to  visit  the  scene  on 
application.  About  a  mile  further  up  the  Brann  is  the  Rumbling 
Bridge,  where  the  river  plunges  into  a  fearful  chasm,  making  a  wild 
rumbling  sound.  The  Bridge  is  built  over  the  chasm,  from  which 
a  view  of  the  falls  can  be  obtained.  The  ascent  of  Birnam  Hill 
will  also  repay  the  toil.  The  hill,  which  as  every  reader  of  Shake- 
speare knows,  was  the  point  from  whence  the  army  marched  to 
attack  Macbeth  on  Dunsinane  Hill,  the  soldiers  concealing  their 
approach  by  carrying  branches  of  trees — Birnam  Wood  coming  to 
Dunsinane. 
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XVI.— ALYTH  AND  LINTRATHEN. 

A  still  more  extended  circular  tour  could  be  enjoyed  by  taking 
the  Glenisla  road  from  Glenshee  to  Glenisla,  and  driving  onwards 
to  Alyth,  taking  the  Loch  of  Lintrathen  and  the  Reekie  Linn  by 
the  way.  These  interesting  localities  might  also  be  easily  visited 
by  the  excursionist  from  Dundee. 

Starting  from  the  City,  by  road  or  rail,  you  pass  over  the 
ground  already  traversed  in  our  excursion  to  the  Den  of  Airlie. 
There  is  railway  communication  between  Dundee  and  Alyth,  where 
a  conveyance  could  be  hired  to  drive  to  the  Glen.  Alyth  is  the 
usual  starting  point  for  tourists  bound  either  for  Lintrathen  or 
Glenisla,  and  w7ith  a  good  horse  both  places  may  be  taken  in  one 
day. 

Alyth  is  an  old  burgh  just  on  the  borders  of  Perthshire.  It 
occupies  a  commanding  situation  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  valley  of  Strathmore.  It  is  a  place  of  some 
antiquity,  and  figures  prominently  in  the  history  of  Scotland.  It 
was  created  a  Burgh  of  Barony  by  James  III.  The  Earl  of  Airlie, 
the  superior,  derives  one  of  his  sub-titles  therefrom,  being 
Baron  Ogilvy  of  Alyth.  The  Ogilvys  were  staunch  Royalists  in 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  The  Earl  and  his  followers,  many  of 
of  whom  were  from  Alyth,  fought  with  Montrose  at  Kilsyth,  and 
also  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Philiphaugh.  The  inhabitants  were 
nevertheless  attached  to  the  Presbyterian  cause.  When  General 
Mouk  laid  siege  to  Dundee,  the  Estates  Committee  met  at  Alyth, 
and  attempted  to  muster  a  force  to  raise  the  siege.  Monk,  learning 
of  their  intentions,  despatched  five  hundred  of  his  cavalry  north- 
ward, by  the  Pass  of  Newtyle,  to  disperse  the  gathering.  The 
Estates  were  surprised  in  the  town,  their  followers  dispersed,  and 
many  of  the  leaders  were  made  prisoners. 

The  Burn  of  Alyth  flows  by  the  west  of  the  town,  and  falls  into 
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the  Isla.  At  the  junction  of  the  burn  and  the  river  is  situated 
the  old  Castle  of  Inveiquaich,  where  Alexander  Lindsay,  the  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  died  from  wounds  received  in  a  quarrel 
with  his  brother  John.  At  one  time  nearly  all  the  lands  in  this 
neighbourhood  were  possessed  by  the  Lindsays. 

The  town  has  a  fine  situation,  overlooking  the  great  Strath. 
The  main  street  is  steep  and  narrow,  but  there  are  many  elegant 
villas  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  summer  Alyth  is  frequented  by 
those  in  search  of  health  and  recreation.  Around,  many  fine  walks 
may  be  enjoyed,  while  the  landscape  views  over  Strathmore  are 
extensive  and  charming. 

There  are  two  roads  to  Glenisla.  The  best  is  that  which  skirts 
the  eastern  shoulder  of  the  Hill  of  Alyth  and  crosses  the  western 
side  of  the  Hill  of  Barry.  The  other,  and  the  shorter  route, 
goes  right  over  the  Hill  of  Alyth.  To  enjoy  the  scenery  thoroughly, 
travellers  should  go  by  the  one  and  return  by  the  other.  Leaving 
the  town  by  the  north,  you  follow  the  road  eastward,  which  skirts 
the  base  of  the  hills,  and  then  strike  north  by  the  road  leading 
between  Barry  Hill  and  Alyth  Hill.  The  ascent  is  more  gradual 
by  this  route.  Barry  Hill  is  remarkable  for  an  old  British  fort 
on  its  summit  There  is  also  another  vitrified  fort  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  hill,  and  some  standing  stones  on  the  south.  These 
relics  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  well  worth  a  visit.  There  is  a 
tradition  to  the  effect  that  after  Comyn,  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  was 
defeated  by  King  Robert  Bruce  at  the  battle  of  Old  Meldrum, 
he  retreated  southward  and  encamped  in  this  old  fort,  hence 
it  is  sometimes  called  Comyn's  Camp.  Proceeding  over  the  hill,  the 
road  winds  down  the  northern  slope  into  the  valley  of  the  Isla,  and 
the  lower  range  of  the  Grampians  comes  full  into  view,  with  Mount 
Blair  rearing  his  proud  head  above  his  lesser  satellites.  Mount 
Blair  is  at  the  head  of  Glenisla,  and  is  partly  in  the  parish  of  Alyth 
and  partly  in  the  parish  of  Glenisla.  As  the  road  descends  by 
easy  gradations,  beautiful  views  open  out  at  every  turn.  At 
Milton  of  Craig,  about  five  miles  from  Alyth,  the  road  crosses  the 
Isla  by  a  substantial  stone  bridge.  A  few  hundred  yards  below 
the  Bridge  of  Craig  is  the  Reekie  Linn,  one  of  the  finest  cascades 
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in  this  district.  Here  the  Isla  plunges  down  into  the  Den  of  Airlie 
in  three  grand  leaps,  sending  the  spray  flying  in  the  air  like  smoke, 
which  has  given  the  Linn  the  name  of  "  Reekie  w  or  Smoky.  Some 
two  years  ago  a  great  sensation  was  created  in  the  public  mind  re- 
garding the  free  access  to  the  fall.  The  proprietor,  it  was  alleged, 
attempted  to  shut  up  the  path  that  led  from  the  highway  at  the 
end  of  the  bridge,  thus  precluding  the  public  from  visiting  one  of 
Natures  grandest  scenes.  The  people  of  Alyth  claimed  Right  of 
Way,  and  protested  against  the  shutting  up  of  the  footpath. 
Appeals  were  made  for  support,  and  general  sympathy  was  aroused 
all  over  the  country.  Law  proceedings  were  instituted,  and  several 
public  demonstrations  were  held  on  two  successive  Sundays.  At 
last,  however,  the  matter  was  settled  by  compromise,  the  proprietor 
opening  up  another  road  as  a  substitute  for  the  one  he  had  closed, 
which,  he  maintained,  was  part  of  the  private  grounds  surrounding 
his  mansion. 

After  passing  the  bridge  of  Craig,  the  tourist  climbs  the  hill 
of  Formal,  and  descends  again  on  the  other  side  into  the  valley.  At 
the  crest  of  the  hill  a  road  branches  off  to  the  eastward  to  Lin- 
trathen.  About  half  a  mile  or  so  from  this  point  is  the  Loch  of 
Lintrathen,  a  lovely  sheet  of  water  lying  in  a  fine  hollow  among 
the  hills.  A  visit  to  the  Loch  will  make  a  fine  diversion  to  the 
excursion.  Lintrathen  Loch  is  the  source  of  the  water  supply  for 
Dundee.  It  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  its  banks  are 
beautified  with  walks  and  trees. 

Dundee  has  two  water  supplies — Monikie  and  Lintrathen. 
The  former  was  promoted  by  a  Joint  Stock  Company,  and  consists 
of  three  artificial  basins  in  which  the  waters  in  the  upland  district 
are  collected.  About  the  year  1S69  the  Corporation  bought  the 
works  from  the  Company  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  sole 
control  of  the  water  supply  in  their  own  hands.  Hardly  a  year 
had  passed  after  the  Corporation  came  into  possession  when  a  water 
famine  overtook  them,  and  then  it  was  discovered  that  Monikie 
was  inadequate  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  rapidly  growing  popula- 
tion. The  necessity  was  thus  laid  upon  the  Commissioners  of  pro- 
viding a  permanent  supply,  and  the  Melgam  river  with  the  Loch  of 
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Lintathen  as  a  store  was  decided  upon.     Arrangements  were  mad 
with  the  proprietor,  the  Earl  of  Airlie,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  obtained  to  carry  out  the  scheme.      Dundee  has  now  a  water 
supply  equal  to  that  of  any  City  in  the  Kingdom. 

Returning  to  the  Glenisla  road,  you  descend  Formal  almost  in  a 
line  parallel  to  the  ascent,  and  then  it  continues  its  course  north- 
ward along  the  face  of  a  hill  for  several  miles,  when  it  dips  down 
into  a  rugged  glen.  The  scenery  is  now  wild  and  mountainous,, 
the  hills  have  a  stern,  bare,  and  bleak  appearance.  The  road 
winding  along  their  base  passes  through  a  narrow  gorge  or  pass 
and  enters  Glenisla.  At  the  Kirkton,  twelve  miles  from  Alyth,. 
there  is  a  comfortable  hotel  and  a  pretty  little  village.  The  glen 
has  a  soft  and  peaceful  appearance,  opening  out  like  a  small  straths 
bordered  with  ranges  of  low  bare  hills.  The  river  makes  some 
fine  reaches  as  it  seeks  its  way  through  the  glen.  The  glen  is 
dotted  with  small  farms,  the  low  lying  ground  bordering  the  river 
being  mostly  under  cultivation.  At  the  Kirkton,  Glen  Markie 
opens  out  to  the  north  east.  A  little  way  up  this  glen  there  are 
the  ruins  of  an  old  tower  or  castle  which  was  possessed  by  a  branch 
of  the  Airlie  family.  The  tower  was  destroyed  during  the  troub- 
lous Jacobite  times.  The  Ogilvys  of  Glenisla  were  staunch 
Jacobites,  and  their  fortunes  suffered  in  consequence. 

The  tragedy  of  Eastmill,  which  sealed  the  fate  of  the  family,  was 
the  subject  of  a  very  sensational  trial  in  the  end  of  last  century. 
The  story  may  be  thus  briefly  narrated.  Thomas  Ogilvy  of  East- 
mill,  Glenisla,  married  Catherine  Nairn  of  Dunsinane.  A  few 
months  after  their  marriage  Thomas  died  suddenly,  and  his  wife 
and  his  brother,  Lieutenant  Patrick  Ogilvy,  were  accused  of 
poisoning  him.  The  house  of  Eastmill  was  a  small  old-fashioned 
farmhouse  where  the  deceased  had  lived  with  his  mother,  Lady 
Ogilvy.  Here  he  brought  his  young  wife  to  live  in  family  with 
his  mother.  His  brother,  the  Lieutenant,  returned  from  India  in 
bad  health,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Eastmill.  The  family 
was  further  augmented  in  the  course  of  the  summer  by  the  arrival 
of  a  female  relation  from  Edinburgh,  named  Ann  Clark.  She 
took  up  her  abode  at  Eastmill  and  remained  there  till  the  death 
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of  Mr  Thomas,  the  laird.  She  was  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
trouble  to  the  family,  and  it  was  mainly  through  her  accusations 
that  the  charge  of  murder  was  preferred. 

The  trial  of  Kate  Nairn  and  Patrick  Ogilvy  was  held  before 
the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  at  Edinburgh.  Patrick  was  con- 
demned to  death,  and  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  was  carried 
out  at  the  usual  place  of  execution,  on  the  High  Street.  The 
regiment  in  which  he  held  a  commission  was  quartered  in  the 
Castle  at  the  time,  and  the  men  had  to  be  shut  up  in  the  Castle 
during  the  execution,  as  they  had  threatened  to  attempt  a  rescue 
on  the  scaffold. 

Kate  Nairn  pleaded  pregnancy,  and  her  sentence  was  delayed. 
Pending  the  course  of  events  she  was  confined  in  the  Old  Tol- 
booth — "  The  Heart  of  Midlothian. "  From  the  prison  she  con- 
trived to  escape,  and,  assisted  by  her  friends,  she  was  safely  con- 
veyed to  France.  It  was  said  that  she  left  Edinburgh  in  a  coach 
disguised  as  a  young  officer.  Regarding  her  subsequent  fate  there 
was  some  dubiety.  Tradition  says  that  many  years  afterwards 
she  returned  to  Scotland  and  visited  her  uncle,  Lord  Dunsinane, 
at  Dunsinane  House,  and  that  in  attempting  to  revisit  the  scene 
of  her  alleged  crime  in  Glenisla  she  was  overtaken  by  a  snowstorm 
and  perished  on  the  hillside. 

A  fine  drive  of  five  miles  up  the  Glen  from  the  Kirkton  brings 
you  to  the  ruins  of  Forter  Castle.  This  old  castle  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  scene  of  the  well-known  ballad,  "  The  Bonnie  House 
o'  Airlie."  The  castle  is  built  on  a  plateau  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  and  occupies  a  commanding  situation,  guarding  the 
approaches  to  the  Glen  from  Glenshee  on  the  west,  and  also  from 
the  north,  or  Deeside  direction.  From  the  plateau  the  whole  glen 
lies  spread  out  below  like  a  picture,  with  the  Isla  winding  through 
it  like  a  silver  cord  in  a  carpet  of  green  and  brown.  The  ruins 
consist  of  a  single  square  tower,  the  walls  are  of  great  thickness, 
bat  the  roof  and  floors  are  gone,  and  there  are  traces  of  fire  to  be 
seen  on  the  walls.     Lady  Ogilvy  was  staying  here  when 

M  Argyle  cam  doon  by  the  back  o'  Dunkeld, 
To  plunder  the  bonnie  House  o'  Airlie." 
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In  all  probability  the  route  followed  by  Argyle  and  his  hundred 
men  was  by  Strathardle  and  Glenshee,  and  by  the  pass  on  the 
north  side  of  Mount  Blair,  by  which  there  is  a  road  connecting 
Glenisla  with  Glenshee. 

Crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Isla  at  Forter,  your  road  now 
leads  by  the  right  or  west  side  of  the  glen,  skirting  the  base  of 
Mount  Blair,  and  continues  southward  along  the  top  of  the  ridges. 
This  is  the  best  road  for  the  homeward  journey.  From  the  high 
ground  you  have  a  fine  view  of  the  glen,  and  the  Grampians  of 
Aberdeenshire  looking  in  the  distance  like  the  blue  waves  of  the 
sea.  The  road  runs  for  miles  over  the  Moor  of  Kilry,  and  part  of 
the  old'forest  of  Alyth,  once  a  royal  forest.  At  last,  descending 
the  Hill  of  Alyth,  you  rattle  down  the  steep  narrow  street  to  the 
railway  station,  and  so  ends  a  very  pleasant  excursion. 
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